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NATURALIZING THE SUPERNATURAL. 
II. 
Conception of the Problem. 


The previous article shows that Mr. Podmore conceives 
the problem to be one of choice between the natural and the 
supernatural, and I have tried to show that this only leads to 
confusion of thought, and that it will only be a matter of defi- 
nition to determine whether his assumptions do or do not lead 
him into the very conclusions which he thinks have not 
been proved. I then endeavored briefly to indicate that 
the problem was an evidential, not an explanatory one. 
That is, the problem is not to explain telepathy and 
other, or any phenomena, in . rms of the physical as we 
know it, but to decide whether that physical as known at 
any one stage of our scientific development has been 
transcended by phenomena that require us either to 
widen it or to admit that it does not apply to the new 
in its older sense. The former includes the “ supernat- 
ural” and the latter limits the “natural.” Either of them is 
consistent with a spiritistic hypothesis of certain phenomena. 
The question, then, as I explained, is not whether we can re- 
duce telepathy to physical terms in a wider sense and with it 
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the phenomena claiming to involve the intervention of spirits, 
but whether the facts that can be proved are explicable by the 
known in the narrower sense and whether, when proved, they 
can be made intelligible in terms of facts known in normal life 
to be still irreducible to the narrower conception of the 
physical. ‘This way of stating it is, of course, walking on the 
edge of a precipice, but I am purposely doing this, because I 
admit the flexible and elastic conception of the physical and I 
do not wish to insist upon any but a provisional use of dis- 
tinctions. If phenomena can be explained by the physical 
and the physical necessarily excludes spirits, then we have no 
right to assume spirts. But there is no reason for narrowing 
our conception of matter so as to exclude spirits which may 
be refined matter, precisely as ancient Greek thinkers some- 
times supposed. ‘The Epicureans admitted that souls ex- 
isted as fine material or ethereal organisms, and only insisted 
that they perished. Materialism had to change its concep- 
tion in order to avoid the conclusion which many thinkers in 
the early period forced on them by the phenomena of sup- 
posedly veridical apparitions. It had to regard consciousness 
as a function of the body, analogous to digestion, circulation, 
etc., instead of remaining by the assumption that it was a 
phenomenon of the finer ethereal organism. But for this 
change of conception there would be no problem of psychic 
research. ‘The survival of the soul would go with the inde- 
structibility of substance and the implications of the conser- 
vation of energy. But theychange of base involved in the 
materialistic view of later “<imes; namely, that consciousness 
is a function of the grosser physical organism, implied that it 
did not survive and changed the evidential problem. Modern 
materialism conceives consciousness as the resultant of com- 
position just as it conceives digestion, circulation, secretion, 
etc., and this regardless of whether it is a mode of motion or 
some other type of physical function. It does not require us to 
suppose that consciousness may be anything more than an 
accompaniment of molecular action. It does not need to 
identify mental states with the other physical functions in 
kind, but only to regard them as so related to the organism 
that they disappear with it. All this effort to reduce mental 
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states, normal and supernormal, to some system of vibrations 
is not needed for its contentions in regard to survival. Con- 
sequently it is no help to an opposing theory to show, or to 
attempt to show, that consciousness is not a mode of motion 
or not like other functions of the body. ‘The issue is not the 
nature of consciousness but the fact of it under certain condi- 
tions. Consequently the evidential question is whether we 
can produce conditions under which phenomena are obtain- 
able which require the continuity of consciousness to explain 
them, and not whether they are “natural” or “ super- 
natural.”’ 

Now Mr. Podmore makes no attempt to explain what the 
problem is. ‘The title to one chapter indicates what concep- 
tion of it he has. I shall come to this ina moment. For the 
present I wish to emphasize the fact that he has taken no ac- . 
count whatever of the relation of supernormal phenomena to 
the problems of science and philosophy to which these phe- 
nomena are related either as confirmatory or antagonistic. 
He does not seem to realize, as did Prof. Sidgwick and Mr. 
Myers, that psychic research is much more definitely con- 
nected with the philosophic conceptions of the last nineteen 
centuries than it is with any of the issues of physical spiritual- 
ism, if I may join those two terms to denominate one set of 
popular ideas. It was materialism that determined the ques- 
tion for us, and not spiritualism, as that is popularly under- 
stood. Hence the intelligent way to approach it is to ex- 
plain what the progress of knowledge has done to make ag- 
nosticism regarding the existence of a soul and its survival 
probable. ‘This involves the historical treatment of philo- 
sophic ideas ever since the rise of Christianity. Atomic ma- 
terialism had changed its position from the old Epicurean 
one of a fine ethereal organism for the soul to one which made 
it a functional activity of the body, and precipitated that con- 
troversy which turns on that issue. 

But the only hint of Mr. Podmore’s conception of it is 
found in the chapter on Spiritualism. Here his only notion 
seems to be that the term “ Spiritualism ” is identified with 
the physical phenomena of psychic research. This is calcu- 
lated to create illusion in the minds of intelligent readers. If 
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he had named the chapter “ The Physical Phenomena of Spir- 
itualism ” he would have implied a wider meaning of the last 
term. But as it is he identifies it with those phenomena. 
This I cannot but consider a mistake. Its history entitles it 
to a wider import and we only evade the real problems in- 
volved in the supernormal when we undertake to limit so 
fundamental a conception as history has prescribed for us. 

I am going to grant, however, that it is hard to blame Mr. 
Podmore for this limitation. He is only accepting the Spir- 
itualists themselves often in their use of it. It is true that 
many spiritualists do not limit their conception of it in this 
way. ‘They include the whole field of the supernormal and 
perhaps it first did not expect to determine its meaning by the 
physical phenomena at all, as may be apparent in the work of 
. Emanuel Swedenborg. But it soon became common to make 
the final appeal for proof of spirit to physical phenomena, un- 
til the public conception of it is undoubtedly more or less 
identified with this idea of it. The mental phenomena seem 
to elicit less interest than they should in the investigation of 
the problem. The public seems saturated, especially since 
the Fox sisters, with the idea that Spiritualism must neces- 
sarily be defined by the mysterious movement of physical ob- 
jects, materializations, and slate writing phenomena. Mr. 
Podmore simply accepts that conception of the situation from 
his opponents, at least such of them as show a disposition to 
identify Spiritualism with physical phenomena. 

But I must differ from both Mr. Podmore and the Spir- 
itualists in this respect. If Mr. Podmore was going to criti- 
cise the Spiritualists he should not even have allowed them 
unequivocally their conception of the problem. They have 
deviated as much from the proper issue, in so far as they 
limit their conception of its function physical phenomena, as 
has Mr. Podmore and only limited the nature of the evidence 
to which they might have appealed. But in conceding some 
excuse to Mr. Podmore we must not forget that the Spiritual- 
ists as a class have not restricted their phenomena to the 
physical. They may have depended on physical facts as their 
alleged crucial evidence, but their history shows that they 
claimed telepathic, clairvoyant and other phenomena in their 
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support, and the effort of Mr. Podmore to “ naturalize”’ this 
alleged “ supernatural” is so much testimony to the truth 
of what I say. And perhaps it has been as much the influ- 
ence of psychic researchers as of anything else that has lim- 
ited this view of the issue to physical phenomena. ‘The con- 
stant contention that telepathy, clairvoyance, and premoni- 
tion are not evidence of the existence of spirits has done much 
to limit the evidence to physical phenomena, tho this would 
not have taken place, perhaps, had it not been for the desire 
and attempt to reduce mediumistic phenomena like those of 
Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Verrall, and others to the telepathic. All 
this has had a tendency to make the evidential problem con- 
vertible with the explanatory which it should not be. We 
have assumed that the various phenomena grounded above 
are explained by the terms which describe them, an illusion 
that intelligent psychic researchers should never have per- 
mitted. 

It may be well to call attention to the historical conception 
of the term again. During the mediaeval period the term 
was the orthodox one to indicate the opposition to material- 
ism. ‘The doctrine of Christianity was Spiritualism pure and 
simple, not as a system of communication with the dead, tho 
even this is latent in the doctrine of the communion of saints. 
But, as a system advocating that consciousness was not a 
function of the organism and that the soul survived death it 
was Spiritualism and was conceived in the philosophic terms 
of the controversy with physical science. It obtained general 
currency as defining the proper theory for antagonizing ma- 
terialism until after the time of Immanuel Kant, who used it 
to define the metaphysical antithesis to materialism, but 
adopted the term Idealism to represent his position and re- 
mained agnostic as to metaphysics. The consequence was 
that scepticism had so much support in that phraseology that 
it tended to drop the term Spiritualism and adopted Idealism 
in its stead. The movement left to Swedenborg and his ideas 
the conception which Spiritualism was to take and more par- 
ticularly the method by which it was to be established. Un- 
fortunately the Swedenborgians soon drifted into dogmatic 
dependence on the teachings of their master and never 
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thought to develop the method on which he relied. ‘They be- 
came a church instead of a scientific body intent on pursuing 
further inquiries. ‘This was left by religion and science alike 
to the despised plebs who have kept up the traditions of com- 
munication with a transcendental world and hence gave 
meaning to the terms by which they described their methods 
and aims. At first they appropriated every field of the super- 
normal, including telepathic, clairvoyant, premonitory, and me- 
diumistic experiences, and only the criticism of these matters 
from the evidential standpoint has tended to delimit the import 
of the term which described the beliefs of those who clung to 
the existence of spirits. The philosophers followed Kant 
into agnosticism and not being able to assert with religious 
faith any assurance of a future life soon abandoned the prob- 
lem which had so occupied the speculations of scholastic ages. 
They often talked glibly of spirit, but this meant the higher 
intellectual processes and ideals as opposed to sensational 
points of view and habits. Spiritualism as a philosophic posi- 
tion for defending immortality was abandoned, tho the prob- 
lem which waited for solution remained where it was before, 
and the common people, not finding any help or sympathy 
from the philosophers in the pursuits went their own way and 
determined for themselves the conceptions of terms which 
should describe their interest. They wholly ignored the 
problems of normal psychology, which had been the defence 
of past ages, in their attempt to prove the existence of spirit, 
and as a result have narrowed their usefulness to that extent. 

I do not believe that this is the right way to approch the 
matter, and Mr. Podmore has conceded more assurance to the 
claims of materialism than the facts will allow by assuming 
that the problem is defined by the Spiritualists in their nar- 
rower way of dealing with it. After insinuating that they are 
ignorant he accepts their intelligence as the measure of the 
issue to be discussed! The correct way to approach it, in my 
estimation, is through the problems of philosophy as history 
has determined them. In these we find that normal psychol- 
ogy and the speculations associated with its phenomena 
have determined the nature of the problem for us. Even 
Kant admitted that there were phenomena in the experi- 
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ence of Swedenborg which he, Kant, could not explain in 
any way known to science. Hegel seems to have admit- 
ted the whole gamut of the supernormal within the field 
of mind, and it is claimed that he believed in the existence of 
discarnate spirits. Schopenhaur, as early as 1850 said that a 
man who did not admit the fact of clairvoyance—and then 
this meant the whole field or most of it, now occupied by psy- 
chic research—could not be called a disbeliever, but simply ig- 
norant. ‘These concessions ought to have shown the relation 
of the supernormal to the problem of psychic research with- 
out going to the phenomena that are or simulate so closely 
the tricks of the juggler. ‘The question before science was, 
not whether certain extraordinary facts were to be neglected 
in its investigations, but whether it had proved consciousness 
to be a function of the organism. As long as it could be 
maintained or believed that consciousness was so different 
from physical phenomena and accompaniments of them that 
it required the admission of a non-physical subject the evi- 
dence for it was easily drawn from normal psychology. But 
the moment that our ignorance as to the real nature of con- 
sciousness had to be admitted, on the one hand, and that the 
range of physical explanation was enlarged and refined, on 
the other, the evidential problem was altered. It was neces- 
sary to seek in supernormal facts, if there were any, the basis 
of defence for a spiritistic view of man. There were two 
ways of doing this. As the problem was a psychological one, 
a position not seen apparently by either Mr. Podmore or the 
Spiritualists, two general types of phenomena were to be 
studied, the supernormal generally and mediumistic “ com- 
munications ” in particular. They were those which trans- 
cended the standards which materialism adopted. Material-. 
ism depends for its measure of knowledge upon the prius of 
sense perception. ‘That is, it assumes that the condition of 
all knowledge is sense perception, or sensation and the con- 
ceptions formed therefrom. Now any investigation which 
should establish (1) that there were means of acquiring in- 
formation independent of the normal channels of sense, and 
(2) that communication with the dead was necessary to ex- 
plain or describe certain other phenomena would have dis- 
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placed the materialistic theory. Now telepathy, clairvoy- 
ance, and premonition, assuming that they attest supernormal 
faculty, effectively disprove the historical materialism and no 
communication with the dead is necessary to prove spiritism 
until materialism has so widened its claims as to reduce these 
supernormal facts to its terms. Mr. Podmore forgets that 
materialism, after admitting telepathy, is not what it was be- 
fore and has surrendered the claim of facts to the spiritualist, 
a claim which materialism has stoutly denied and in most 
cases still denies. Materialism has changed its conception, 
when it adopts the facts, as much as spiritualism has done in 
retreating to physical phenomena as proof. Mr. Podmore 
does not seem to have realized this. He apparently thinks 
that to retain the name retains the thing in spite of the ac- 
tual revolutionary character of telepathy as a fact. But ma- 
terialism, at least in so far as the facts are concerned, widens 
its import so greatly when it admits them as to practically in- 
clude some of the fundamental claims of a spiritualistic the- 
ory, and yet keeps on in its claims of antagonism! 
Communications with the dead, or phenomena purporting 
to be this, were the final and crucial evidence for the spiritistic 
hypothesis. If you can prove the existence of a soul other 
than the brain without pressing for communication with the 
dead as your test you as effectively “ prove” survival against 
ordinary materialism as you would in any other way. All 
that communication with the dead establishes is the survival 
of personal identity and consciousness, and that is the most 
important aspect of an anti-materialistic hypothesis. But 
the existence of a soul of any kind involves its persistence as 
substance, if physical science is to be trusted at all, in its 
claims for the indestructibility of that reality. Communica- 
tion with the dead only avails when you distrust all other 
means of proving the same thing. The effect of persisting in 
the attitude of antagonism, after all the phenomena but the 
physical have been accepted is to measure survival after death 
evidentially by physical phenomena alone! ‘This is palpable 
nonsense and Mr. Podmore would perhaps be the last person, 
when pushed, to admit that physical phenomena proved Spir- 
itualism rationally defined, and as laying claim to science he 
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should not concede to the popular mind a false conception of 
the issue. 

The problem is not primarily, or perhaps at all, communi- 
cation with the dead, but the evidence that man is a soul and 
that consciousness is not a function of the brain. Any fact 
that proves spiritualism in the sense that it has had 
among intelligent people for nineteen centuries and any 
effort to represent the question as physical phenomena or as 
communication with the dead as a process and not as evidence 
is self-deception or evasion of the issue. Communication is 
only evidence of the existence of the dead. It is not a sepa- 
rate problem after conceding that spirits exist. Apparently 
Mr. Podmore does not see this or the significance of the posi- 
tion which he mentions in his Modern Spiritualism (Vol. II, 
Pp. 357-358), and mentions with apparent sympathy, namely, 
that the claim of Mr. Myers was based on the meaning of 
telepathy, clairvoyance, etc., for indicating independent per- 
sonality. ‘That is, they implied powers of the mind which 
transcended brain activity as understood by materialism and 
so denoted that man had a soul. If that position be true the 
Spiritualist’s main doctrine is accepted and communication 
with the dead is an unimportant matter, except as it adds to 
the evidence. Communication is evidence, not the thing to 
be accomplished on its own account, and as evidence it seems 
more crucial than reliance upon other supernormal as in dic- 
tating survival or the existence of a soul with its survival im- 
plied by the fact. In starting out to test the claims of Spir- 
itualists the Society did not admit that facts were on their 
side, but only that the claims made demanded investigation. 
Now that their facts are proved in at least all but physical 
phenomena, what kind of grace is it that acts as if the whole 
problem had been physical phenomena. Why not be frank 
and concede that the Spiritualist had been right in most of his 
facts, instead of trying to make the world think that his only 
facts were physical phenomena. 

Another remarkable set of statements by Mr. Podmore 
shows that he has missed the problem and permitted himself 
to be deceived by words. I quote from his chapter on Spir- 
itualism where he speaks of the work with Eusapia Paladino 
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by the Italians. Speaking of her phenomena which these 
men have indorsed as genuine in spite of the discovery of 
much that is fraudulent or having those external character- 
istics, Mr. Podmore says :— 


“Tf not wholly due to fraud and illusion, they can best be at- 
tributed to the operation of some force emanating from the medi- 
um’s organism. ‘The description of the feats witnessed, in fact, 
strongly suggests that the medium has the power of extruding 
false limbs—  pseudopodia ’—from her person, or is possessed of 
some force (ectenic force) capable of acting on material objects 
at a short distance beyond the limits of her material organism.” 


Then in the next chapter on “ Communication with the 
Dead ” he takes up the phenomena again and says :— 


“The manifestations which remain, such as raps, movements, 
and touches,—even if their occurrence apart from fraud should be 
incontrovertibly established,— would not necessarily involve the 
assumption of any ‘ spirit’ other than that of the medium herself. 
As already said, the phenomena, especially observed in the pres- 
ence of Eusapia Paladino, have led recent Italian experimenters 
to revive the theory, originally put forward half a century ago by 
Thury and de Gasparin, of a force emanating from the organism 
of the medium, and controlled presumably by her nervous system. 
If such a force should be proved to exist, it will afford material for 
the physicist and the physiologist, and will no doubt considerably 
enlarge our conception of the potencies of living bodies. But it 
was not for this that the Society for Psychical Research was 
founded. The distinguished men who in 1882 associated them- 
selves in the venture were certainly not attracted merely by the 
prospect of enlarging the domain of physics and biology. They 
came together in the hope of finding empirical proof of the sur- 
vival of the soul after the death of the body.” 


In the first paragraph of the previous chapter Mr. Pod- 
more states that it was one of the chief objects of the Society 
in its inception to investigate the physical phenomena of Spir- 
itualism, and I should imagine the founders were ready to 
accept any enlargement of the domain of physics and biology 
that the facts required, and were not so committed to the hope 
of proving survival after death that they would not include in 
the scope of the inquiries precisely this consequence for 
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physics and biology. But this aside, the interesting point is 
Mr. Podmore’s seemingly entire ignorance of the logical con- 
sequences of the conceptions with which he is here playing. 
He does not commit himself to the belief that the phenomena 
of Eusapia Paladino are genuine or that the theory of Thury 
and de Gasparin as revived by the Italians is correct. But he 
does show himself entirely ready to accept that idea before 
he will believe in discarnate spirits or communication with 
them. 


Now I should like to ask him and other persons seduced 
by this kind of phraseology what they mean by “ pseudo- 
podia,” or “ectenic force?” Are these concepts so clear 
that you can explain anything by them? What other content 
have they than the facts to be explained? Who ever 
heard of them apart from real or alleged phenomena which 
might just as well be explained by abracadabra? The funda- 
mental demand of scientific method is that we should appeal 
to the known when we are explaining things. What is there 
that is antecedently known about “ pseudopodia ” or “ ectenic 
force’? The negative pole of electricity may be called an 
“ectenic force,” but is Mr. Podmore willing to explain these 
phenomena by electricity and magnetism? I think probably 
not. Such explanations are too closely associated with the 
ideas of the ostracized spiritualists to receive any tolerance. 
If you can only call the same thing by “ pseudopodia”’ or 
“ectenic force’ it will be respectable. 


Denn eben wo Begriffe fehlen 
Da stellt ein Wort zur rechten Zeit sich ein. 


I repeat that scientific method requires us to appeal to the 
known when explaining and the coining of phrases does not 
help us. It may throw dust in the eyes of those who have no 
sense of humor or who do not understand science, but it will 
never deceive the scientific man. The content of his explana- 
tory hypotheses must represent something beside the particu- 
lar facts present. A new word only introduces a complacent 
illusion. It is such a fine refuge for pretended knowledge 
when you are facing a disagreeable alternative. If we can 
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just sum up the facts in some other term than the description 
ordinarily given of them we can make ourselves believe that 
we have a wonderful explanation of them. And so much 
the better if that word is not “ spirit.” 

But, then, might not “ pseudopodia” or “ ectenic force,” 
or Mr. Garland’s “ fluidic arms,” and ‘emanations of the 
medium’s physical substance, molded by his will and colored 
by the mind of the sitters,” be “ spirits” after all? The ma- 
terialistic theory has always been, after the view of the Epi- 
cureans had been abandoned, that the organism was sufficient 
to account for all phenomena associated with it and that no 
other substance is required than the body to explain con- 
sciousness and such phenomena as we find connected with 
the organism. Now Mr. Podmore is squinting at “ ectenic 
force’ without any apparent consciousness that such a con- 
cession would mean the existence of “spirit” in any and 
every sense that would satisfy the most ardent Spiritualist. 
Indeed, many of the Spiritualists maintain very stoutly that 
the soul must be some kind of matter. Instead of disappoint- 
ing that school, which it seems to be Mr. Podmore’s deter- 
mined policy to do, he only ranks himself with it in supposing 
that the organism is not sufficient to account for the phenom- 
ena, if “ ectenic force”’ be proved. 

Nor is it any advantage to claim that the “ pseudopodia ” 
are emanations or creations of the nervous system. That 
conception is a pure fabrication without any scientific warrant 
at all, because it is an appeal to unknown forces. \We have 
not one iota of evidence, apart from possibilities along the line 
of radio-active substances, that the nervous system gives rise 
to any other than the normal forms of energy. ‘That it ex- 
udes or emanates substances for various functions is not even 
suspected in the field of normal physiology, and hence the ad- 
mission of its possibility here is without scientific support. 
But grant it as a fact, grant that the nervous system can form 
such a substance or “ ectenic force,” that is an admission that 
the nervous system per se cannot directly produce the effect 
and has to resort to this intermediary method for achieving its 
objects. But what of the unheard of doctrine that the ner- 
vous system creates substance or energy! Where have we 
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any analogy in nature or any materialistic theory for such a 
thing, especially as involving an intelligent effect? The phe- 
nomenon has to assume an intelligent action on the part of 
the nervous system, and where in the whole mechanical world 
have we even an analogy with such a phenomenon, except as. 
implying the breakdown of the older materialism? The biol-- 
ogists are now disposed to admit organic teleology and that 
is an abandonment of the materialism of chance and an open- 
ing of the way toa very different interpretation of the world, 
not a “natural” one. But again concede this creation of “ ec- 
tenic force” or “ pseudopodia’”’ and you have the conception 
of some other substance or energy than the brain to account 
for the phenomena, and that is equivalent to the hypothesis. 
of a soul with all that it implies. Nor would it help to sup- 
pose here that this substance or energy dissolves either at 
death or on emergency, as that is an exception to your “ natu- 
ral”’ and would have to be held in the face of the indestructi- 
bility of matter and energy. In any view of the facts you 
would have something in contradiction with the “ natural” 
which is so reverently worshipped. Your “ pseudopodia ” 
and “‘ectenic force” is spirit in some sense of that term and 
concedes all that any Spiritualist would demand. 

The reply would be that it is not discarnate spirit, and that 
may be true. But Mr. Podmore himself states, as quoted 
above, that the object of the Society was to ascertain whether 
man survived death, and if the principles of physical science 
be accepted as valid at all the indestructibility of substance— 
take Haeckel’s own philosophy—would guarantee the persist- 
ence of the soul, if its incarnate existence be conceded, and 
“ pseudopodia ” or “ ectenic force” concede it. The primary 
problem, according to Mr. Podmore’s own definition of the 
Society’s task, was not communication with the dead, but 
proof of survival, and as all proof has to be ad hominem apart 
from the individual's own insight, it proves survival to prove 
the existence of something other than the brain as necessary 
to explain intelligent action. It is only a question of what 
you expect to regard as evidence of survival, whether physical 
phenomena or communication with the dead. The latter, to 
my mind, is the only final proof, and physical phenomena, un- 
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less they are attended by psychic facts or evidence of an inde- 
pendent energy, are absolutely worthless as evidence for sur- 
vival. ‘They may be explicable by the hypothesis of a soul or 
the intervention of the discarnate, but without the qualifica- 
tions mentioned they are worthless as evidence. 

Now Mr. Podmore concedes the view taken of the case 
when he conceives that the “ spirit’ in the case may be that 
of Eusapia Paladino. ‘To admit the existence of a human 
“ spirit’ is to admit all that any Spiritualist desires, and tho 
Mr. Podmore does not concede this as a fact, he speaks and 
thinks of the issue as if the existence of an incarnate soul was 
something opposed to Spiritualism! He never seems to 
know when he is defeated in the argument or the facts. A 
“spirit” of any kind is a confession that the case has been 
proved and to stickle at the question of communication with 
the dead is to make one feel that Mr. Podmore would still be 
_ doubtful if communication were proved! He can doubt all 
other evidence, or the existence of a soul and its survival even 
when tacitly admitted, and why not the relevance of commu- 
nication! Mr. Podmore’s whole method suggests the policy 
of telling opponents that they have not done this or that, im- 
plying that he might be convinced when this or that had been 
done, but when they supply his demands he still holds out 
that they prove nothing. A man convinced against his will 
is of the same opinion still. 

In speaking of communication with the dead and the two 
leading advocates of it, Mr. Podmore says :— 


“It may be thought that the will to live, which was so dom- 
inating an elemnt in the personality of F. W. H. Myers and of 
Richard Hodgson, may unawares have influenced their judgment 
and so have led them too hastily to exchange the role of investi- 
gator for that of propagandist.” 


Now is a man to be criticized for the will to live? Or is 
that tendency in human nature to be condemned and man en- 
couraged not to have a will to live? Has Mr. Podmore no 
will to live? He certainly keeps away from the “ bare bod- 
kin.” Is the desire to live any worse than the desire for 
knowledge? Has not all progress, in fact, been the result of 
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some desire? Where would psychic research have been had 
there not been the will to know? And what is the will to 
know but the will to live better? Why attach prejudice to 
the will to live that does not also attach to the will to deny? 
If Mr. Podmore showed proclivities to suicide I might under- 
stand his objurgations against believing something. But he 
has the will to live, tho without any tendencies to find a rea- 
son for it! He just goes along instinctively and like the ani- 
mal, a dog in the manger snarling and snapping at every step 
in the process of showing a reason for continuing in that in- 
stinctive course. 

Then again why accuse Mr. Myers and Dr. Hodgson for 
propagandism because they adopted the spiritistic hypothe- 
sis? Is a man a propagandist because he adopts a theory? 
If so Mr. Podmore’s advocacy of telepathy as an explanation 
puts him among the propagandists. Of course this is re- 
spectable because spirits are not. No one will accuse you of 
propagandism when you are doing the acceptable thing, even 
tho it be worse nonsense than spirits. But if it is not advo- 
cacy of a theory that makes a man a propagandist, why is the 
toleration of a spiritistic hypothesis for purposes of explana- 
tion called propagandism? Is that view an exception to 
everything else? Is a man to be accused of propagandism 
because he sees the truth before others do? Is insight or 
stupidity to be the measure of a man’s right to exemption 
from such acharge? And again is a man to be called a prop- 
agandist simply because he puts forward with great reserva- 
tion and modesty a theory that actually explains facts? 
Hitherto propagandism has been associated with blind advo- 
cacy of doctrines against all criticism and objection. But Mr. 
Myers and Dr. Hodgson can hardly be accused of doing any- 
thing like this. On the contrary both of them were modest 
beyond all patience of ordinary men. Suppose they did be- 
lieve the spiritistic hypothesis did that fact disqualify them as 
investigators? Do we impeach men of science because they 
actually try to prove hypotheses which they are testing? Is 
a man to be called a propagandist when he tries to prove 
spirits and not a propagandist, but a cool headed scientific 
man, when he tries to prove the existence of radium? Is a 
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man who believes in spirits any more of a propagandist than 
the one who twists and distorts telepathy into unrecognizable 
shape just to avoid admitting the plainest explanation of the 
facts? Why call names in a discussion that requires argu- 
ment? Why not try the spiritistic hypothesis as carefully as 
you do telepathy? Why be so punctilious about spirits and 
so credulous about telepathy? 

The reason for this is perfectly plain. It all comes from 
the inexcusable illusion that you must criticize spiritism. 
There is no more reason for criticizing spiritism than there is 
for criticizing telepathy, “ pseudopodia ”’ and “ ectenic force.” 
But it seems from Mr. Podmore’s policy that these are to be 
swallowed without scepticism simply because it is imagined 
that they displace the hypothesis of spirits!) The fact is that 
no hypothesis which does not fit the facts is to be received 
with favor, and every hypothesis which does fit the facts is 
entitled to ungrudging acknowledgment. It may not be the 
true one to be accepted in the final settlement of the problem, 
but there is nothing rational in repudiating those that actually 
fit much better than those which obtain favor. It is clear 
where the bias is in any such policy as that of Mr. Podmore, 
tho the other side may have just as much and as bad a bias. 
It is easy to say that you cannot explain the facts and that 
you are too much perplexed to accept any hypothesis, and 
that is the better part of valor in these phenomena. But in 
acceding to the demands of the public that you have an ex- 
planation it does not help science to pick up a description or 
a definition and palm it off as an explanation. The charge of 
propagandism is a two-edged sword and cuts both ways. It 
either does not apply at all or it applies equally to any and all 
hypotheses, and unbiassed thinking will not assign it to one 
theory more than another. Of course, if man’s chief end and 
highest duty be to deny or doubt against evidence and such 
concessions as Mr. Podmore makes, it may be permissible to 
accuse of propagandism when spirits are concerned, but such 
an extended telepathy as that which he accepts so easily, and 
without any apparent consciousness of its revolutionary char- 
acter far beyond that of spirits, ought to provoke a smile in 
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the faces of all who are not fatally seized with scientific re- 
spectability. One’s sense of humor here ought to save him. 


The Problem of Proof. 


Mr. Podmore says that the spiritistic theory has not been 
proved. He does not express himself in that exact language, 
but I think he would admit the correctness of this view of his 
position. While admitting that the evidence is not inconsis- 
tent with the spiritistic theory (p. 210) he closes the chapter 
with the statement that it is still insufficient for either a posi- 
tive or a negative conclusion. 

How Mr. Podmore can expect any evidence for a negative 
conclusion on this matter passes understanding. It is im- 
possible to prove a negative in it. No amount of evidence 
would do it, as no evidence of any kind can be admissible to 
show that spirits do not exist. The only chance we have of 
proving anything is the positive side of the issue. 

Iam not going to dispute Mr. Podmore’s claim that the 
evidence is insufficient to prove the existence of spirits. He 
has the right personally to so regard the matter. Whether 
the spiritistic hypothesis has been “ proved,” as I remarked 
and discussed in my Report on the Piper case years ago, de- 
pends entirely upon what conception you take of “ proof,” 
and as that varies so much it is well to concede something to 
individual judgment. But I wish to take Mr. Podmore’s 
statement as a text for the discussion of the whole problem 
in relation to the issue of evidence and “ proof.” 

Of course, Mr. Podmore has the advantage in the use of 
the term of that conception of it which implies demonstration 
as secure as mathematics. ‘The public employs the term to 
denote an assurance which cannot be questioned by any one, 
a certitude which enables you to make a man accept the con- 
clusion or be thrown out of the company of rational people. 
But this conception of it is not the only scientific one. 
“Proof” is a very elastic conception in the habits of the 
scientific man. It covers a wide field of meaning, and to say 
that a thing is not “ proved” may imply that a man is not 
justified in believing it at all, when the real import of the situ- 
ation shows that there is legitimate evidence for a doctrine, 
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tho it may not have received the compelling credentials of se- 
cure demonstration. 

Technically considered there are two fundamental types 
of “proof,” the inductive and the deductive. Inductive 
“ proof” consists in facts which throw the balance of proba- 
bilities on one side rather than the other, and ranges all the 
way from the fitness of hypotheses to explain to those proba- 
bilities which have no tenable theory against them. Deduc- 
tive “ proof” is the transfer to the conclusion of the same as- 
surance or certitude that belongs to the premises. It gives 
absolute certitude where the premises have this quality and 
no fallacy has been committed. ‘The consequence of this dis- 
tinction of “proof” into inductive and deductive is that 
science uses the term in its elastic sense and regards that as 
“proof” which makes any hypothesis rational, tho it may 
still suspend judgment as to that “ proof” which claims dem- 
onstration. It is no doubt unfortunate that the term is so 
equivocal, but it is the fact that it serves to legitimate work- 
ing hypotheses while it means certitude, and in such problems 
as that before us we must not forget its varying import. To 
some people the denial of “ proof” means that there is no 
evidence whatever for a theory. ‘To others it may mean that 
the evidence is sufficient to justify belief tho not assuring cer- 
titude. All this must be taken into account when estimating 
the material claiming to support certain hypotheses in psy- 
chic research. When a man says he thinks the evidence jus- 
tifies the acceptance of the hypothesis of spirits he is not an- 
swered by saying that this hypothesis is not “proved” or 
that the evidence is not sufficient for either a positive or a 
negative conclusion. It is not claimed by the advocates of it 
that it has been “proved” as that term can be taken in 
mathematics or in the physical sciences where no question 
can be raised regarding certain doctrines, say Copernican as- 
tronomy, Newtonian gravitation, or the indestructibility of 
matter. It may be true that the spiritistic hypothesis has not 
been “ proved” in this sense, while it may also be true that 
it has been “ proved” as the only rational hypothesis to ac- 
count for the facts. I do not say here that this latter has 
been effected, but only that the denial of its absolute “ proof” 
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is not incompatible with its inductive “ proof.” There may 
be differences of individual judgment as to when any evidence 
has been obtained for such a view even as a slight probability 
or possibility, but there ought to be none as to the warrant 
for admitting working hypotheses while denying the exist- 
ence of demonstrative “ proof.” 

But there is an important characteristic of all “ proof” 
which is almost always ignored or forgotten and which shows 
why I refuse to dispute the contention of Mr. Podmore that 
the spiritistic theory is not “ proved.” The usual habit is to 
assume that “ proof” consists only in giving facts and argu- 
ments and that the individual receiving them has-no responsi- 
bilities in determining what shall be regarded as “ proof.” 
But the fact is that all “ proof,” whether inductive or deduc- 
tive, has its subjective as well as its objective side. ‘‘ Proof” 
involves the responsibility of the subject as well as that of the 
person who gives it. It is easy to supply facts and argu- 
ments, but the same person may not supply the intelligence to 
see their pertinence. We are too ready to identify “ proof” 
with the objective work of producing the evidence and to 
suppose that there is no other responsibility involved. But 
the fact is that “ proof” is a social affair. It takes two minds 
to supply it, the mind that first sees it and the mind that re- 
ceives it from the teacher. If “ proof” were only talking or 
writing books it would be an easy accomplishment, but the 
other mind insists on being taken into account. The “proof” 
is as much his seeing as it is the first person’s saying. The 
subject must supply the brains, as we commonly say. 
“Proof” is as much insight as it is observation of facts and 
formulation of syllogisms. The subject cannot escape re- 
sponsibility for his share in it. This is true even in mathe- 
matics, where we assume that “proof” is more objective 
than anywhere else. No one would think of “ proving” the 
pons asinorum to an idiot or to a lisping child. The perception 
is not there to see it and no “ proof” is complete until the 
perception is there. You may marshal facts and arguments 
or syllogisms all you please, unless the person to whom they 
are presented sees the conclusion or inference there is no 
“proof” in the objective sense, and there is no settled stand- 
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ard for subjective evidence, as standards must perforce be 
objective. ‘The only objective aspect of “ proof” is the facts 
and the arguments, the subjective factor is the man’s insight 
and intelligence. If he does not appreciate the facts and the . 
argument nothing can be done. ‘The “ proof” as insight can- 
not be supplied him by any one but himself. The individual 
must see the cogency of the facts and arguments furnished 
him, and until he does, the conclusion is not “ proved” to 
him. One term of the correlates in the “ proof” is wanting. 
As I remarked “ proof” is or involves reciprocity and is not 
all one sided. ‘The data may all be there, but “ proof” in- 
volves conviction and the only person to supply that is the 
person convinced, not the person supplying the data. ‘This is 
true in absolutely all thinking and reasoning that involve the 
convincing of others. We are too much inclined to confuse 
“proof” in its social relations and the processes by which 
we determine our own beliefs with “ proof” in determining 
the convictions of others. In ourselves we supply both the 
data and the insight and the measure of our beliefs is propor- 
tioned to our insight, and there is perhaps a larger coordina- 
tion of relation between them than when we try to influence 
the belief of others. In giving “ proof” to others we may 
find ourselves able to supply facts and arguments in far 
larger quantities than the insight of others can appreciate or 
understand, and our “ proof” is null and void, in so far as 
obtaining conviction is concerned. 

This, of course, is truistic, but we constantly forget it 
when we say things are “ proved” or not “ proved,” and this 
is the reason that I have refused to dispute Mr. Podmore’s 
claim that survival after death has not been “ proved.” It is 
true that we have not convinced many scientific men of that 
doctrine and in so far as it has not produced that conviction 
it is not “proved.” The same is true of telepathy. That 
has not been scientifically “ proved.” A larger number of 
persons are convinced of it than accept spiritism, at least in 
so far as public admission goes. Many accept its possibility 
in order to avoid avowing any sympathy with the existence 
of spirits, but this is a subterfuge to gain respectability. In 
so far as the data, that is facts and arguments, are concerned, 
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than that for telepathy and clairvoyance, but fewer avow its 
conclusiveness or accept it as even justifying a working hy- 
pothesis. Consequently in its objective and social sense it 
is not “ proved.” But this is not the fault of the facts and 
the argument. It is the fault of the men who are not con- 
vinced. It was the same with telepathy. The evidence for 
it has not increased since 1894 to any large extent, but the 
number of people either convinced of it or ready to accept it 
as an escape from spiritism has notably increased. The 
“ proof” is largely the change of convictions, not the adduc- 
ing of more facts. Insight or respectability has been doing 
its work and we shall soon be saying that telepathy has been 
“proved” when there is no more evidence for it than there 
was fifteen years ago. When men’s insight becomes quali- 
fied to appreciate the facts; when they understand what the 
problem really is, they will find the “ proof” much stronger 
than they do now with their prejudices restraining them 
from seeing what the bearings of the facts are. We never 
insist that a doctrine is “ proved” in science until a reason- 
ably large group of men has accepted the same interpretation 
of the facts. In the physical sciences this takes the form of 
independent experiment and observation, so that any claim 
made by a given man is tested by the similar work of others. 
‘The same must hold true in psychic research in some manner. 
When a number of qualified men accept the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis after adequate investigation we may say that it has 
been “ proved,” but not until then. I mean, of course, scien- 
tifically “ proved.” Iam not considering subjective “ proof,” 
but the supplying of evidence and conviction in a manner that 
eliminates the personal equation of the individual who may 
have been first in the field. In that sense I quite agree that 
spiritism has not been “ proved,” and it will not be until a 
reasonable number of scientific men are in accord as to the 
significance of the facts. There may be no more or no better 
facts than those we have, just as it is and was with telepathy. 
The primary condition for “ proof,” in its subjective side, 
is the intelligence of the subject and the understanding of the 
problem. Any failure to understand what the real problem 
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is will prevent the appreciation of the facts and arguments by 
which conviction can be established. In the issue of spiritism 
very few ever undertake to explain what the problem is. The 
Society for Psychical Research never formally outlined its 
problem. Indeed I never supposed that one of its chief ob- 
jects was to ascertain whether we survived death or not. 
My own understanding was that its chief object was the in- 
vestigation of real or alleged facts whithersoever they led. 
Of course, it was impossible under the circumstances to avoid 
facing the claims of the Spiritualists about survival. But it 
was not my understanding that it had as a chief object the 
proving of a future life. If this were the object, primary or 
secondary, it should have explained its problem before begin- 
ning to estimate what was evidence and what not. It is not 
possible to estimate any evidence without a clear conception 
of that to which the alleged evidence is said to be related. A 
scientific body may accumulate facts without pretending to 
explain them or to “ prove”’ any special hypothesis, and ‘in 
certain stages of its work prudence dictates that it should 
adopt such a course. But if it starts with the assumption 
that it has a certain conclusion to “ prove” or “ disprove,” 
or in regard to which evidence is to be weighed on one side 
or the other, its first duty is to analyze its problem and to 
make its issue clear. ‘There is no possible appreciation of 
the facts bearing upon it in any other way. So far as hy- 
potheses were concerned the choice lay between Materialism 
and Spiritualism, in the philosophic sense of those terms, and 
the careful definition of them should have provided. From 
the standpoint of Materialism the issue is whether conscious- 
ness is a function of the organism or not, and from that of 
Spiritualism it is the same. One affirms that it is and the 
other denies this. Materialism appeals to the uniform coin- 
cidence between physical organism and consciousness with 
the absence of the latter when the body disappears, taken also 
with the variable condition of consciousness with physical ac- 
cidents as evidence of its claim. Spiritualism appeals to real 
or alleged communication with the dead, or facts supposed to 
bear that construction, to “prove” its contention. If any 
facts disprove that consciousness depends absolutely on the 
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organism the Spiritualist’s contention is sustained in its con- 
clusion, whatever we think of the various types of “evidence” 
to which it has been accustomed to appeal. Whether the 
evidence adduced suffices to establish any such view is not 
the issue at present, but the type of fact so regarded. When 
we understand the limits of the materialistic hypothesis in 
respect of the facts with which it consists we are in a position 
to estimate the meaning of facts not classifiable with those 
that determine the limits of materialistic theories. 

Now Mr. Podmore has not given the slightest explanation 
of what the problem is. He nowhere indicates what is to be 
proved or what has to be disproved. He simply adduces a 
mass of facts which he critically treats and denies the 
“ proof ” of the spiritistic theory which had relied upon them. 
No one will question his right to maintain that he is not con- 
vinced of spiritism. Every man must decide that matter for 
himself. It is not my business to convince any one of its 
truth. Each individual must do his own convincing and 
must supply the insight to obtain conviction. But no one can 
estimate the facts or evidence unless he first formulates for 
himself what the problem is to which his facts are related. 
He may criticize the credentials for the facts as facts, but the 
moment that he seeks to interpret their relation to any hy- 
pothesis he must show an intelligent conception of what that 
hypothesis is. Mr. Podmore makes no attempt at this. The 
nearest he comes to it is his identification of physical phe- 
nomena with Spiritualism! That is a travesty of the whole 
issue for two thousand years and is as far from an intelligent 
view of it as any man can be supposed to conceive it. If the 
issue were only the genuineness of the facts as historically 
claimed, it is certain that all but the physical phenomena 
claiming to be communications with the dead do occur and 
the Spiritualists have been justified in their phenomenal 
claims, at least to a large extent. But before venturing on 
their interpretation we should have a clear statement of the 
exact issue involved in addition to the acceptability of the 
facts as actual experiences. This is not given us by Mr. 
Podmore: nor is there any provision of this in the records of 
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the Society which was supposedly founded on the express 
desire to “ prove” Spiritualism! 

Now a man cannot deny or reject the real or alleged evi- 
dence in this matter until he knows or states what the prob- 
lem is and what evidence is. If he had outlined the issue; if 
he had told us what kind of facts would “ prove” the exist- 
ence of spirits, he would have a clearer right to say that the 
existence of the latter had not been “ proved.” But he has 
done nothing of the kind. I have shown in the discussion of 
the bias of scepticism that no man can form a negative propo- 
sition without implying an affirmative first as the condition 
of the right to form a negative. What is Mr. Podmore’s 
affirmative proposition? Materialism? If so what would 
disprove it? Until some idea of this has been indicated he 
can not reject the adduced evidence as not proving spiritism. 
He may reject the facts as events. He may hesitate to ac- 
cept them as credible. He may refuse to regard them as 
having the nature which they superficially present. He may 
insist upon the most rigid credentials for proving their ac- 
ceptability as human experiences. But without some con- 
ception of what the points of view are by which their eviden- 
tial relations are to be determined he has no means of esti- 
mating whether they “ prove” or do not “ prove” the exist- 
ence of Spirits. Professor Stout some years ago, when re- 
viewing Mr. Myers’ great work in Hibbert’s Journal said :—* I 
am not myself clear as to the degree of my scepticism, or 
what evidence would be sufficient to remove it. But, at least, 
my doubt is not dogmatic denial, and I agree with Mr. Myers 
that there is no sufficient reason for being peculiarly sceptical 
concerning communications from departed spirits.” This is 
a consistent position to take. Professor Stout admits that 
he cannot judge of evidence and has no reason for being scep- 
tical of it unless he can define what he would regard as that. 
But Mr. Podmore does not define what he would regard as 
evidence, while he denies that the matter before us is evi- 
dence. If a man tells us or assumes that he does not know 
what a horse is, or discusses the problem of the existence of a 
horse without telling us what he means by a horse, he cannot 
decide that a particular object is not a horse or that the evi- 
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dence adduced to “ prove’ its existence is not sufficient. To 
decide whether a given animal is a horse or not requires us to 
know what we mean by the term. ‘This ought to be a tru- 
ism, but here the “ proof” is denied without giving us the 
slightest indication of what “proof” shall be.* The first 
condition of denial or of rejecting the evidence for spiritism is 
a clear conception of what the facts must be that are relevant. 
We may still reject the conclusion, but if we do we shall reject 
it more intelligently than when we openly or tacitly confess 
that we do not know what we should accept as evidence. 


There is an important criticism, if I may call it that, 
which can be directed against Mr. Podmore’s treatment of 
the question of “ proof” in the case. He does not seem to 
recognize the distinction between the explanatory and the 
evidential issue in the problem before him. Nor does he 
seem to see the distinction between the critical determination 
of the facts as credible or incredible events and both the evi- 
dential and the explanatory question. \Ve may undertake to 
investigate whether the alleged facts have credentials that 
justify our acceptance of them regardless of any or all ex- 
planations. If we make this our task it is not an issue of the 
“proof” of any hypothesis whatever, but only of the genu- 
ineness of the statements about our experiences. But before 
Mr. Podmore has undertaken to estimate the weight of the 
evidence for or against any hypothesis whatever he must 
have analyzed the problem, so that we should be able to dis- 
tinguish between the “proof” of the acceptability of the 
facts and their relation to any given explanation. We may 
have absolute “ proof” that our facts are true and yet have 
no indication of their bearing upon a given explanation. We 
must understand our problem before we can estimate the 


* A personal friend, known in his lectures on both continents, tells 
me that he asked Mr. Podmore what he would regard as evidence of the 
spiritistic theory and Mr. Podmore replied, according to my information, 
that he did not know. This statement was elicited from the gentleman 
by my inquiry whether he had obtained from Mr. Podmore any state- 
ment on this fundamental issue. I have observed in everything Mr. Pod- 
more wrote that he is completely silent on this important matter, and I 
could never trust his negative attitude because he showed no appreciation 
of what the real problem is. I refer to this incident as tending to show 
that the interpretation of his position in his works is correct. 
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evidence for or against a specific explanation. Mr. Podmore 
has not given us any account of that preliminary issue, nor 
has he made clear what conception of it the Spiritualist takes. 
The “ proof’ of an hypothesis consists in the unity of the 
phenomena which it supposedly explains, but we may prove 
thousands of facts which have no relevancy to any given the- 
ory. Classification and analysis of our phenomena, with an 
explanation of what we have to do in order to meet the de- 
mands of a specific theory, are indispensable to the right esti- 
mation of the importance of our facts, while their acceptabil- 
ity regardless of explanation has to be determined by wholly 
different considerations than their explicability. 

The evidential character of the facts is based upon the fit- 
ness of the explanation advanced, not upon the mere fact that 
a particular process or phenomenon has been proved to be 
otherwise tenable. ‘The existence of telepathy, for instance, 
may be overwhelmingly “ proved” by appropriate facts, but 
this does not carry with it the unrestrained right to apply 
telepathy to supernormal facts which have no intrinsic re- 
semblance to those by which it was proved. Fitness to ex- 
plain is the primary characteristic of this application and 
makes clear what shall be entertained as evidence. But the 
mere proof of supernormal facts does not qualify for the in- 
discriminate application of hypotheses to escape admitting 
the actual relevance of one that fits. 

It will be apparent from this way of viewing the matter 
that I am not disputing Mr. Podmore’s right to feel uncon- 
vinced. He may set his own standard for personal “ proof.” 
But others have the same right and it would have been more 
consistent with his unstated conception of the problem to say 
that he was not convinced instead of saying that there was 
not sufficient “proof.” I believe it true that the spiritistic 
hypothesis has not been “ scientifically proved,” but this is 
not because the facts are insufficient, but because the men 
have not been convinced who would carry the belief with 
their own confession. But the equivocal import of this term 
should be admitted in any statement of the limitations which 
have to be placed upon its application. Of course, we cannot 
deny Mr. Podmore the right to estimate the relative weights 
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of the telepathic and the spiritistic theories in deciding his 
convictions. But many will feel from his ex cathedra mode 
of announcing that spiritism has not been “ proved” that the 
evidence is either not relevant or not sufficient, when as a 
matter of fact the chief difficulty is in the prejudices of those 
to whom it is presented. ‘That is apparent in Mr. Podmore’s 
surprise regarding the disposition of scientific men to ques- 
tion the existence of the supernormal. He thinks that this 
has been abundantly “ proved,” and this is true in so far as 
giving the facts is concerned, and in so far as Mr. Podmore 
feels. But the fate of “ proof” in this field must be the same 
as in that of spiritism. It consists as much in the insight and 
freedom from prejudice of the listener as in the facts pre- 
sented. ‘lhe ordinary sceptical scientist is as dubious about 
the supernormal as Mr. Podmore is about spiritism and to 
him the supernormal is not “ proved.” He no more accepts 
Mr. Podmore’s view of the evidence than Mr. Podmore will 
accept that of the spiritualist in his behalf. “ Proof” is en- 
tirely a relative thing when it comes to this, and we can set 
up only a provisional standard for it when admitting the in- 
sight of the percipient into the conception of it. If it be a 
mere question of the classified facts the “ proof” is amply 
adequate. But the subjective factor in it requires us to make 
some concession to the sceptic until the believer obtains more 
respectable company than he has hitherto had. 

Briefly stated there are either two kinds of “ proof” or 
the only use of the term that can be admitted is that it shall 
denote facts appreciable by others than the person presenting 
them. This means that we may either divide “ proof” into 
subjective and objective or limit the term to objective con- 
siderations. Subjective “proof” is insight into the facts. 
Hence it is convertible with conviction as supplied by the 
facts. But it requires no other person than the subject of it 
for the conviction. In this conception of the term each man 
supplies and only each man can supply his own “ proof.” 
But objective “ proof’ requires at least two persons to real- 
ize its terms. A may state the facts and organize the argu- 
ment, but it is B that has to see their interpretation or the 
cogency of the argument, and until he does see them the 
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“ proof” is not effected. Subjective “ proof” for A may be 
complete, but until B can exhibit the insight of A and can 
appreciate both the facts and the argument objective “proof” 
has not been obtained. If “ proof’ be used only in an ob- 
jective sense its realization depends wholly upon the con- 
version of such a number of other persons than those sup- 
posed not to be qualified to estimate the facts as may be nec- 
essary to satisfy the standards of authority. 

Now it happens that spiritism has not been avowedly ac- 
‘cepted by those whom the world accepts as authorities in 
these matters and hence it cannot be said to have been ob- 
jectively “ proved.” But this may not be the fault of those 
who have supplied the facts. Objective “ proof’ depends 
entirely on the intelligence and freedom from prejudice of 
those to whom the “ proof” has been presented. If they 
are lacking in insight we must not blame the Society for its 
failure. The Society does not enter into any contract to 
furnish brains with its facts. It can only humbly await the 
development of this condition for the acceptance of its posi- 
tion and continue in the collection of its data. It may furnish 
subjective “ proof,” and leave the objective “ proof” to the 
growth of intelligence among the sceptics, or failing that, to 
the growth in respectability of the convictions of the mem- 
bers of the Society. In many instances, especially in the ac- 
ceptance of new ideas, public opinion is a more powerful fac- 
tor in spreading conviction than any amount of facts or argu- 
ments. Good company is often more effective than logic in 
establishing “ proof,” and the policy of the scientific man 
must often pay deference to this standard of conviction. This 
situation is well illustrated by a story of Prof. Sidgwick which 
Dr. Richard Hodgson told me at one time. He was in con- 
versation with Prof. Sidgwick on the subject of psychic re- 
search and Prof. Sidgwick remarked to him that he could 
count on his fingers the friends who would not believe that he 
was in a conspiracy if he came out in support of the spiritistic 
theory. He then added that when it came to that all that was 
left to us was to get the whole world in the conspiracy! He 
knew perfectly well what influence respectability had with the 
formation of convictions in all matters of new truths and his 
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sense of humor did not fail him in recognizing the policy of 
obtaining “ proof.” 

But taking the distinction between inductive and deduc- 
tive “ proof” as the point of view by which we have to ap- 
proach the question whether the spiritistic theory has been 
“ proved” or not, we have to repeat that again it all depends 
on whether you mean the deductive “* proof” which is ob- 
jective or the inductive which is only partly objective and 
varies so much in degree that we may well question whether 
it has any definable objective characteristics. In the induc- 
tive field mere fitness to explain is adequate “ proof” when 
there are no alternative hypotheses with equal claims to rec- 
ognition. \\Vhen this fitness to explain can be applied to de- 
tails with normal adjunctive theories, that is, with normal and 
accepted facts of experience, the hypothesis is taken as con- 
firmed. All that is required in such a situation is to accumu- 
late the facts whose increasing complexity exhibits through- 
out a single thread of meaning and the “proof” of the 
theory is made stronger. 

This means that inductively “ proof” is a collective affair. 
Mr. Podmore has admitted this, and if any criticism at all is 
to be levelled against him it would be for not giving as much 
emphasis to this circumstance as he has given to the criticism 
of individual facts. I am not sure that criticism of him in 
this respect would be correctly understood and I shall not 


press it as a serious fault. All that I wish to note is that he 


accepts the criterion of collectiveness as making out the case 
more effectively and yet does not sufficiently indicate that the 
standard has actually been satisfied in the evidence to an ex- 
tent to justify the positive consideration of the facts as 
against the negative treatment of the individual instance. 
‘lo me the whole conclusion depends on the collective mass 
of incidents and I do not care how good the individual in- 
stance may be it goes a very little way to establish the super- 
normal. It answers an objection of a certain kind very com- 
pletely, but all of us would measure the best proved case 
against all human experience which could not duplicate it 
and regard it as possibly due to chance rather than accept a 
large theory on the evidence of a single fact. 


It might be 
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cogent enough to demand further investigation, but nothing 
more. It is the repetition of similar facts with varying dif- 
ferences that establishes an hypothesis. I would go so far 
as to say that we might successfully discredit every single 
fact, taken singly as evidence of the supernormal, and yet re- 
gard the collective mass of them as actually demonstrating it. 
You may break each stick in a bundle, but cannot break the 
bundle. The unity of facts collected all over the world 
through long periods of time, where there can be neither 
collusion nor suggestion from common opinions, is a far more 
cogent “proof” of a theory than the best accredited single 
fact, which can be nothing more than an answer to a common 
objection. Perhaps the fact that the appearances of super- 
normal phenomena have been reported among savages the 
world over, where no connection existed between them in any 
respect whatever, is as good evidence of the supernormal as 
we can find, tho each single instance of the claim would be 
worse than worthless. ‘The one fact which would give evi- 
dence would be the one or two common characteristics which 
we could not regard as due to chance. ‘Tylor in his Primitive 
Culture shows very distinctly in the chapter on Animism how 
impressive the collective stories about the beliefs of savages 
regarding dreams and sleep may be, as at least making scien- 
tific investigation imperative. All this provides a positive 
point of view which is not sufficiently recognized by Mr. Pod- 
more. He speaks and writes as if there were no facts to be 
considered except those collected by the Society for Psychical 
Research. While these may be the best supported facts their 
whole value lies in the circumstance that they both represent 
different ages of human experience and imply that there are 
probably many similar facts less capable of “ proof.” 

If the sole object of scientific investigation is to investi- 
gate the single incident and disclaim or accept its evidential 
character it is another matter. It may well emphasize the 
defects in any incident as “ proof.” ‘The impression that Mr. 
Podmore’s writings gives to most readers is that he attaches 
no more value to the collective phenomena than to the single 
incident, and when he says the case is not “ proved” he at 
least seems to imply that the mass of facts have no collective 
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interest, tho he has admitted that the evidence is cumulative. 
I recognize that, if pressed, Mr. Podmore would frankly ad- 
mit that the collective evidence on hand is impressive, and in 
fact his concessions to the possibility of the spiritistic theory 
is a tacit acceptance of that collective weight. But no one 
would get this impression from his works. His concessions 
are just enough to save himself from the accusation that he 
does not see the nature of the evidence and the reader carries 
away the impression that he is ‘“ Der Geist der stets verneint”’ 
(the mind that always denies). The one thing that you al- 
ways meet is the persistent rejection of individual incidents as 
having certain defects in them which prevent their proving 
anything. It is true that nearly all individual incidents will 
be defective in some feature. ‘This feature may or may not 
be essential to the importance of the case, but whether so or 
not it always raises a question as to the whole when any char- 
acteristic of it proves insufficiently supported or credible. 
We require, however, to remember that when the collective 
mass of facts prove the acceptability of certain characteristics 
it is only the new and unproved characteristics that remain in 
need of further investigation and proof. The new and addi- 
tional features may illustrate some new theoretical question 
or adjunctive hypothesis, and so require the same critical ex- 
amination that the stories demanded at first. The collective 
mass of evidence in the field of the supernormal “ proves ” 
that they are not due to chance and makes certain working 
hypotheses necessary to render the facts intelligible. Our 
subsequent duty is to see how far this hypothesis will apply 
to the facts, not to ignore it and to pretend that we must ex- 
plain it away. We may be entitled to choose some other hy- 
pothesis, but if it actually explains it is entitled to equal con- 
sideration with alternative views, and it is not more scientific 
to pretend that the alternative is preferable because it is 
“natural” than it is to actually admit that the “ supernat- 
ural” actually explains them. The “proof” in this early 
stage lies exactly in this fitness to explain and unfitness to 
explain is a fatal objection to any view that shows its irrel- 
evancy. The inductive “ proof” is the accumulation of col- 
lective evidence pointing to the same conclusion that any ac- 
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credited single fact may suggest. Hence it is not scientific 
or conducive to intelligent discussion to ignore the collective 
argument and to be always bickering about the individual in- 
cident, unless there are no common characteristics in the col- 
lective mass of alleged evidence. ‘The possession of common 
characteristics in a given direction, no matter what we may 
think of each individual instance, points as conclusively to- 
ward a given hypothesis as any scientifically inductive prob- 
lem demands. ‘The “ proof” is there for those who under- 
stand the problem, tho it may not be there for those who ex- 
pect deductive certitude, and hence it is an evasion of the 
issue to be always asserting that the case is not * proved,” 
when the man who thinks it is has the inductive conception 
of the phenomena and you are using a phrase that is under- 
stood deductively or demonstratively. ‘This criticism is es- 
pecially applicable when the discussion seems to assume that 
a man has no grounds to accept an hypotlizsis until it is dem- 
onstrated. ‘There would be no impression of this kind if Mr. 
Podmore more distinctly admitted the rationality of spiritism 
as an explanation, but he seems to take every occasion to re- 
ject it almost to the point of ridicule while asserting tliat it is 
not “proved.” If he could admit with more grace that it 
actually explained, whether as well as other theories or not, 
and if he as distinctly accepted the view that it was a legiti- 
mate working hypothesis, his criticism of the evidence would 
have more weight. 

I quite understand how a man can admit with his whole 
heart that a certain theory explained and explains satisfac- 
torily a given group of facts, and yet avow that he does not 
yet feel convinced that it was the true or “ proved” theory. 
That is a perfectly rational state of mind. But to admit that 
all the facts, or nearly all the facts, of Spiritualism had been 
“proved” and not to make any concessions at all to the 
hypothesis that you pretend to have started out to “ prove,” 
exhibiting the most ingenious instinct for inventing irrelevant 
and incredible theories to escape what you are hunting for, is 
to make a travesty of science. You assume that it is a pri- 
mary duty to choose some other theory than the most pal- 
pable one, when in fact the primary duty is to admit the truth 
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and not to try to run away from it, or if this is not the right 
way to express it, the duty is to admit frankly the applicability 
of any theory that actually explains, and no matter how many 
of them, and then to ascertain where the choice must lie for 
the best one. Of course, if your policy is to convert those 
who are not convinced, you mean that you are convinced, and 
then you have the privilege of making it a duty to handle the 
problem in an ad hominem manner and so to insist, for your 
opponent’s sake, on trying every supposition which his preju- 
dices demand you should make. But Mr. Podmore seems to 
have made a logical device for converting sceptics an essential 
feature of scientific method. It is, in fact, nothing of the 
kind. It involves concessions that you have to make for the 
sake of argument, but it is only a concession to stupidity and 
prejudice. If, however, you are only dealing with your own 
convictions you can only speak of not being convinced, not 
that the issue has not been “ proved,’ when the reader must 
inevitably understand that you are speaking from a scientific 
point of view in which the “proof” must be objective, 
whether inductive or deductive. 


General Observations and Conclusion. 


In all these animadversions I am not trying to advance 
the spiritistic hypothesis as a fact or as the true one, but only 
as one which has at least as much in its favor as any other, 
and so entitled to the rank of a working principle for esti- 
mating the real or apparent meaning of accumulating facts. 
Further than that it is not necessary to go. It may not be 
the correct hypothesis, but it is at least as relevant as those 
applied which do not explain anything whatever. There will 
be no progress in the rational discussion of the problem until 
this much is admitted and it only postpones the proper treat- 
ment of it to evade the frank admission of the real state of 
the case. What Mr. Podmore says in the chapter on Mrs. 
Piper is perhaps as full and frank as may be desired, and hence 
this remark does not apply to him in a critical manner. But 
it is stated here as a general condition of progress in the esti- 
mation of the material on hand. If I would suggest a criti- 
cism of Mr. Podmore at this point it would be that he at least 
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seems to disregard the fact that clairvoyance and prevision 
have a direct bearing upon the spiritistic theory. This pro- 
cedure is entirely erroneous in the present writer’s opinion. 
True they do not “ prove” it, if we are to maintain that the 
only standard for “ proving” it is communication with the 
dead by means of facts which establish personal identity. 
But as they are often very closely associated with such phe- 
nomena and seem to be characteristic of the type of minds 
which produce alleged communications, we have to admit 
that the larger aspect of the spiritistic theory is relevant. 
That is, in so far as Spiritualism implies the existence of fac- 
ulties which cannot be accounted for by the traditional ma- 
terialism these two types of phenomena support the claims 
for spirit of some kind. They have no sort of rational unity 
with our knowledge unless they have some such interpreta- 
tion of their meaning. They do not “prove” only in the 
sense that we restrict ourselves in the kind of thing that we 
shall accept as evidence. If clairvoyance and prevision never 
showed any connection with the other types of the supernor- 
mal, we might think otherwise of their interpretation, but 
their associations determine that the ultimate explanation of 
them must connect itself with that which applies to alleged 
communications with the dead. They are mere names for 
facts, and not in any respect for processes which explain. 
The wild talk about “ faculties ” of the human mind, whether 
they be called normal or supernormal, does not suggest any 
rational view of the phenomena. It is only covering up our 
ignorance. Anything that excludes sense perception, as we 
normally know it, from the only source of possible human 
knowledge is so much against the accepted materialism and 
by the same amount is so much for the opposite hypothesis, 
and the fact may as well be cheerfully as grudgingly ad- 
mitted. Materialism has no means of explaining either clair- 
voyance or prevision by its standards of cause and effect. 
Whether Spiritualism is any better off may be a question, but 
the acceptance of supernormal facts classified as clairvoyance 
and prevision is so much in favor of its claim that there is 
more in the universe than is dreamt of in the ordinary mate- 
rialism. That suffices to make a point in its favor, and it only 
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remains to ascertain whether the phenomena claiming to be 
communication with the dead may not instate that hypothesis 
on such a basis that it could serve as a clue for making the 
whole group of phenomena intelligible, instead of using terms 
in an unproved sense to conceal the real facts if the case. 

Most readers will perhaps infer from my previous mode 
of discussion that I did not sufficiently recognize the fact that 
Mr. Podmore does admit the fitness of the spiritistic theory 
to explain certain phenomena, and that his only claim is that 
the hypothesis has not been “proved.” I purposely re- 
frained from emphasizing this admission because it has not 
been made so clear as is necessary to indicate the really scien- 
tific nature of the situation and because Mr. Podmore has not 
distinguished between explanatory and evidential problems. 
But whatever impression may have been made by previous 
criticisms I wish to turn upon the Spiritualists for their failure 
to see that Mr. Podmore has made admissions. They are 
much more distinct in this last volume than in previous ones. 
He does admit the possibility of the spiritistic theory and that 
communication with the dead is a legitimate hypothesis. I 
quote him in his own language. 

“At a certain stage of the accumulation [of proof] we 
may say: ‘ The facts are, no doubt, not inconsistent with the 
hypothesis of the agency of the dead; but there are other in- 
terpretations in the present state of our knowledge equally 
adequate and at least equally probable.’ That is the stage 
at which our inquiry would seem now to have arrived.” 

And then a little later, in rebuke of the men who sneer at 
the facts he very strongly states his position. “The man 
who, because our present ignorance does not enable us to de- 
cide what is the true meaning of these elusive ‘ seemings,’ 
condemns the whole inquiry as abortive, has no title to speak 
in the name of science.” 

In the chapter on the case of Mrs. Piper there are many 
statements that are perhaps more unequivocally sympathetic 
than these that I have quoted and were it necessary to do 
justice to the position which he actually takes in the problem 
I should quote them in detail. But I am concerned only in 
recognizing fully that he has perhaps done all that any scien- 
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tific man can ask of him in the way of actual concession to the 
hypothesis which the Spiritualist wants admitted. Much of 
the Spiritualists’ criticism amounts only to the claim that he 
does not admit all that they do or that he does not defend the 
hypothesis in all its aspects. So far as I can see, the only 
complaint can be—I mean with reference to his attitude to- 
ward the doctrine, not the principles by which it is to be con- 
sidered—that he does not admit as much as others do. When 
pressed to the limits the main criticism can be nothing more 
than that he does not sympathize as much with spirits as with 
other hypotheses. 

On this matter I think we must accord Mr. Podmore his 
rights. He may place the standard of conviction as high as 
he pleases for himself and for science, and I do not see why 
the Spiritualist should quarrel with that. Certainly a psychic 
researcher can hardly deny the right without threatening 
himself with the criticism that he does not admit high stand- 
ards of evidence. There is nothing to do but to accept the 
right of any man to dictate the terms on which he shall be 
converted to a given position. We may object to assump- 
tions by which he proceeds in the discussion of his problems 
and evidence, but there is no gainsaying his right to deter- 
mine his own terms of submission when the question is one 
of reason and not of force. I certainly do not criticize Mr. 
Podmore for either a high standard of evidence or for the 
failure to regard the spiritistic hypothesis as “ proved.” He 
is entitled to any personal view he likes on this matter, and if 
I object it must be to the fitness of the hypotheses which he 
accepts as an alternative, and that is all that I do. It is not 
my business to convince him of my position. That is his own 
problem. My business is to get facts with as good creden- 
tials as I know how and to accept their fate at his hands or 
those of any one else. I may defend my own theory, but I 
must not get angry when some one else cannot see what I 
see. I may explain by criticism and analysis just why others 
do not see the cogency of the facts as I do, but if he does not 
see them I must leave him to his own reason and the influ- 
ence of his neighbors. If they do not convert him nothing 
can be done. 
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The Spiritualists constantly forget what the Society for 
Psychical Research represented and represents. While it 
was organized to investigate facts it had two distinct objects 
before it. The first was to satisfy those who organized it 
that there were legitimate facts for serious consideration and 
that certain working hypotheses were tenable, at least as 
such. Then it had the second and very distinct problem of 
the conversion of sceptics. Here its problem became objec- 
tive and subject to the conditions of objective “ proof.” Its 
first problem was subjective and concerned personal convic- 
tions where the standard, whatever it might appear to be to 
sceptics, needed not to be more than intelligent enough to 
form an opinion, after collecting the facts rightly. But when 
it came to dealing with the sceptic it had to concede him 
his own terms of conviction. In this feature of the work the 
Society had to deal with a particularly stupid and a particu- 
larly prejudiced class of people, and I do not imply by this 
that the terms shall be used necessarily in any bad sense. 
For we intellectuals are very stupid and very prejudiced 
whenever we are called upon to admit something that seems 
to contravene all our previously established ideas. ‘The com- 
mon man can see the meaning of a fact much more quickly 
than the scientific man. He may not be as qualified to see 
what the facts are, but the contrast between any new fact and 
his previous knowledge may be much sharper than in the case 
of the scientific mind. But the facts, when he gets them, 
stand out so clearly in contrast with the ideas of his natural 
experience that he can more easily perceive the need of trans- 
cending this experience for the explanation, tho he may be 
exposed to more illusions than the scientist. On the other 
hand the scientific man, whatever his advantages and protec- 
tion by superior knowledge, is correspondingly biassed by 
the amount of it and made cautious against the illusions of the 
common man while he is exposed to as bad illusions in the 
application of his multiplied theories. The very extent of his 
knowledge conceals the clearness of the facts which appear 
to stand out against it. He is made stupid and biassed by the 
very mass of his knowledge where the common man’s stupid- 
ity is that of ignorance. 
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Now the Society had to convert this intellectual stupidity 
and prejudice. It had no alternative to accepting the criteria 
which they used, or upon which they depended. The re- 
sistance to the new facts was directly proportioned to the 
strength of the hypotheses which materialistic knowledge cre- 
ated. ‘The case had to be gauged to meet those conditions. 
The Society could not furnish the sceptic the intelligence for 
seeing the import of its facts and hence it could only adopt 
that policy which would invite trust in its methods. That is, 
the sceptic would respect it for being as intelligent as he sup- 
posed himself to be, and a wise man would certainly agree to 
fool him by his own assumptions. The members might have 
much more intelligence than the sceptic, but, if they assumed 
the existence of spirits, they would lose their authority with 
the stupid and prejudiced people who had to be converted. 
Sceptics did not propose to do their own thinking, except by 
proxy, if that be not an Irish way of stating it. But they 
were disposed to respect any man who applied their own 
standards, while they would not trust any man who arrived at 
a conviction before they did or without at least playing a 
while with their methods. As I have explained, objective 
“proof” consists in converting your critic, and that depends 
entirely upon his insight, not yours. If he cannot see the 
truth as soon as you do he is not to be abused, but ignored 
or still further educated. In some cases, he must be left to 
the good opinion of his neighbors. But there is no other rea- 
son for withholding one’s own convictions than that which 
makes our influence over the sceptic effective. He will not 
pardon your arriving at an opinion before he does. His 
method and resistance to rational hypotheses may be entirely 
wrong, but that makes no difference in the policy of influenc- 
ing him. He will listen to the appearances of scepticism, as 
that is his standard of judgment, much more than personal 
responsibility for seeing the truth. He will listen to the 
reality or pretense of cautiousness more readily than he will 
to the plainest facts and arguments of a man who defends a 
theory that he is not prepared to accept until his favorite 
method of being behind the plebs has been satisfied. The 
Spiritualists cannot convert the class by their methods and 
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hence must leave the task to those who can proceed very 
much like the Royal Society is said to have done in the case 
of the fish and the water. Mr. Podmore and the Society are 
engaged in making the sceptic believe that they know how to 
deal with the problem as he does, tho usually this sceptic 
knows nothing about the subject and has as many prejudices 
as the poor Spiritualist can be accused of having. But he is 
not going to be converted or made to listen to stories about 
the “ supernatural,’ except by humoring his demands and 
making him believe you are very wise by pressing telepathy, 
“ pseudopodia,” “ectenic force,” supernormal “ faculties,” 
“emanations of physical substance from the organism of 
mediums,’ and all sorts of makeshifts and subterfuges, and 
there is no objection to fooling him in that way. Where he 
has not the insight to see the truth for himself the only way to 
obtain his allegiance is through his respect for your authority, 
and this he will not admit as long as you appear to differ with 
him in regard to method or conclusion. 

I do not imply that Mr. Podmore or the Society consciously 
adopted this policy, as it would mean that they were actually 
convinced of the hypotheses which they were in fact criticiz- 
ing. But it is an entirely legitimate method to employ when 
you have to meet a stupid scepticism or an unreasonable 
prejudice. It is clear that Mr. Podmore has not been em- 
ployed in fooling the sceptic. He has shared the sceptic’s 
doubts in the latter days, whatever sanguine hopes he may 
once have had. But in the effort to be scientific and to see 
that he did not concede the Spiritualist’s claims too hastily, he 
has indulged theories until he has come to believe them actu- 
ally applicable when in fact they are sheer nonsense as al- 
leged explanations. We cannot blame him for his hesitation 
and his critical habits. They are especially to be approved in 
the determination of the facts. But I do not think the same 
critical process has been applied to the theories which he ac- 
cepts as applicable. He is a sceptic as long as he critically 
examines the facts and proposes no explanation, but as soon 
as he admits the fitness of any theory to explain the facts he 
abandons the functions of a sceptic and passes into the ranks 
of a believer. And when he thinks that telepathy might ex- 
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plain such phenomena as those of Mrs. Piper and others he 
comes perilously near credulity. It does not suffice for any 
one but the uncritical sceptic to approve or applaud this 
course, for it is not an adequate reason to assert that we must 
lean toward all other hypotheses and to stretch them beyond 
all sane application before admitting the existence of spirits. 
This may be true or false, according to the intelligent or unin- 
telligent way of applying them. It does not suffice to employ 
words that have been assigned a non-spiritistic connotation. 
We must know the limitations of the hypotheses which we ap- 
ply to facts and must not stretch them beyond what the evi- 
dence for them when proved justifies. There is no scientific 
evidence whatever for the psychologically complicated tele- 
pathy that has to be assumed in order to have any rival of the 
spiritistic theory. It may be true, but there is no scientific 
evidence for it to justify its application. All that we know 
of telepathy is that there is a number of coincidences between 
the thoughts of A and B that are not due to chance, and 
whether the causal nexus is a direct one between the living 
or not we do not know. It is but a name for the facts which 
imply a cause and has not the remotest characteristic of being 
or naming acause. ‘This I am repeating in season and out of 
season because I am not going to deceive myself by any pre- 
tensions of knowledge about it, while I make ad hominem 
concessions to the man who wants to press it as an alternative 
to spirits. But we must always recognize our responsibilities 
both for the meaning of our hypotheses and for the evidence 
we have for the use to which we put them, and it is clear that 
we have no scientific evidence for the selective telepathy that 
Mr. Podmore assumes as a possible rival of spirit action. 
The spiritistic theory may not be true, but if we are going to 
indulge hypotheses of explanation at all, it has a thousand 
rights where telepathy has one, and this merely on the ground 
that it actually explains while telepathy of any kind does not. 
It is only the superstition that anything is scientific but spirits 
that keeps up this stretching of telepathy and other hypoth- 
eses without any sense of humor as to their real meaning as 
an escape from a perfectly clear and natural explanation. If 
we should once show that telepathy is capable of selective im- 
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personation on a large scale in a set of facts demonstrably not 
spiritistic we might well apply it as a rival. But there not 
only has been no attempt to do this, but there is not any pres- 
ent evidence that it is possible. It can only be a subter- 
fuge, in the present state of our knowledge, for escaping clas- 
sification with the Spiritualists. 

There may be perplexities enough in the spiritistic hy- 
pothesis, but these do not stand in the way of admitting its 
application to the main facts. Mr. Podmore, in the discus- 
sion of Mrs. Piper, seems perplexed with George Pelham’s 
inability to give certain tests in reply to questions. It is as- 
sumed that, if the communicating intelligence be the real 
George Pelham, he ought to answer certain definite questions 
involving facts in his earthly life and memory. ‘The expecta- 
tion is natural enough. But the inability to answer the ques- 
tion, while it may be a perplexity in the spiritistic hypothesis, 
is not an objection to it, as Mr. Podmore seems to imply. If 
there were no synthetic and selective facts bearing upon per- 
sonal identity they might very well be used as objections. 
But with the successes making the spiritistic theory intelli- 
gible and perhaps necessary, the failures mentioned simply re- 
quire adjunctive suppositions to explain them. Nor does it 
help any to appeal to evil spirits or non-human spirits to ex- 
plain the facts rather than to admit that it is the real George 
Pelham: for the only proof of the existence of incorporeal 
spirits that can lay any claim to recognition is that which 
comes through evidence for personal identity in the last an- 
alysis, and the hypothesis of non-human spirits assumes all 
that we are trying to prove in its general nature. We have 
to admit the existence of George Pelham or nothing, when 
the question of spirits is concerned. Assuming, then, that 
the information bearing upon his identity indicates either di- 
rectly or indirectly that he exists the inability to answer ques- 
tions as we desire or would naturally expect does not discredit 
the hypothesis of that existence, but only shows that we can- 
not measure the case by our a priori expectations. 

I think that many of Mr. Podmore’s difficulties come from 
this failure to discriminate between perplexities in a theory 
and objections to it. I can quite agree that there are many 
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and very great perplexities in it that we have not adequately 
solved as yet. But this does not in the least hinder me from 
accepting it as the only rational hypothesis to account for the 
positive facts. Negative facts prove nothing whatsoever. 
They are only warnings against making a priori demands, and 
require us to seek for the explanation of the failures consist- 
ently with the successes, not to reject the main hypothesis 
because we find spirits limited in their abilities. 

I cannot but think that Mr. Podmore and all those who 
refuse to admit the actual fitness of the spiritistic hypothesis 
to explain the facts either do not understand the problem or 
are playing a shrewd game with the sceptic. If they really 
understood the problem they would not take the telepathic 
hypothesis as a serious rival of the spiritistic, however they 
indulged its discussion as a means of proving their cautious- 
ness. ‘That there are unsolved problems within it is not to 
be denied or ignored. But we shall make no progress what- 
ever in solving those perplexities until we actually admit that 
the spiritistic theory does explain the main facts. We may 
cajole and fool the sceptic all we please, as this is the only 
policy that his prejudices will respect as long as he does not 
know he is being fooled. But we are not always going to de- 
ceive him by our credulous application of telepathy, and we 
might as well reserve a little scepticism for that convenient 
subterfuge of respectability. It has the useful function of 
protecting us against a kind of confidence in other views 
which the present state of human prejudices does not like, but 
the uncritical application of it without regard either to details 
or the collective unity of the facts simply recalls a statement 
of Dr. Richard Hodgson in a letter to a friend which I have 
seen. This friend had asked if there were any alternative 
theories to the one Dr. Hodgson adopted and the latter’s re- 
ply was: “Various fool hypotheses may be put forward which 
by the perfectly rational mind might be regarded as conceiv- 
able but not credible. That is, they appear so highly improb- 
able that they do not affect appreciably the practical cer- 
tainty of the spirit theory, but they prevent its ‘mathematical ’ 
certainty.” Either we require to limit ourselves to the state- 
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ment of the facts or, when indulging explanatory hypotheses, 
we show some sense of humor about those we apply. 

When it comes to considering Mr. Podmore’s treatment of 
individual incidents I have no special criticisms to make. His 
cautiousness here will be appreciated by all who understand 
that the problem evidentially is a collective one and that cer- 
tain minds steadily refuse to see and appreciate the view of it 
that depends on this cumulative evidence. The questions 
which I have wished to discuss in some real or apparent dif- 
ference with Mr. Podmore are the general ones, and I am 
not concerned in opposing or criticizing his method of treat- 
ing individual facts or allegations. Nor would I minimize 
the importance and frankness of his actual concessions to in- 
terpretations which he does not accept. I have had to seem 
as if ignoring these constantly in the interest of discussions 
which are independent of the validation of facts. We require 
to clear the atmosphere of certain obstacles to clear vision in 
the understanding of such facts as we have, and it has been 
this purpose that has inspired all the animadversions of these 
two papers. I think that, if we are to regard the task as one 
of collecting facts, we are not obliged to indulge any explana- 
tions whatever. But if we insist in suggesting hypotheses we 
can be held responsible for their fitness. If the latter policy 
had not been pursued by the author under review I should 
have had no occasion to discuss any theoretical problems 
whatever. But as the whole spirit of Mr. Podmore’s writings 
has been to discriminate between hypotheses that explain and 
those which do not explain he has exposed his problems to 
the kind of discussion which has seemed to me necessary, but 
without reflecting on his personal attitude and convictions. 
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MEDIUMISTIC EXPERIMENTS. 


The following records are published for the special pur- 
pose of calling attention to an interesting development in the 
phenomena recorded. Mrs. B., as explained in the introduc- 
tion to the first record, is a private lady who has all her life 
been the subject of interesting experiences, some of which 
were published in the Journal (Vol. II, p. 492), and agreed to 
try a few experiments for me. ‘The first two records occurred 
soon after I made her acquaintance and the last two occurred 
while she was assisting in the work of the office. 


The sole excuse for publishing the records is their psycho- 
logical interest in the development of the supernormal. There 
are a few hints of it in the first two sittings, but they are not 
clear enough to make a point of them. ‘There is no evidence 
of the supernormal in the last two. But the psychological 
character of the two sets is distinct. It is apparent in the 
first two that Mrs. B.’s subconscious mental action is respon- 
sible for complete imitation of the ordinary psychic whose 
talk is the despair of the intelligent and scientific mind. They 
show all the characteristics of the guessing and rambling of 
the charlatan, and yet there is nothing of that in Mrs. B.’s 
normal nature. She would not be accused of dishonesty by 
any one that I know. She has hysterical tendencies that 
have manifested themselves at various times, but there is no 
reason to compare her normal mental operations with the 
professional medium. What is observed in these two records 
is purely the product of her subconscious action, and it illus- 
trates the kind of material that the visitor to professional me- 
diums so often obtains and feels justified in condemning for 
various reasons. The reader will remark occasional glimpses 
of information apparently communicated from without, but 
I lay no evidential stress upon those, as I am desirous only of 
remarking the mass of dribble and chaff that represents the 
attempt to get supernormal information, as if her mind had 
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to be in a somnambulic dream to admit of penetration from 
without. 

She had read my “ Science and a Future Life,” and hence: 
may be supposed to have acquired some information about 
myself and connections with the subject. But the reader will’ 
not remark any evidence of its influence on her mind. Where: 
I was expected to be the recipient of messages Mr. and Mrs. 
K. seem to have been the chief beneficiaries. ‘Their presence,. 
in fact, was had for the purpose of propriety in the case. 
They, however, seem to have been the persons to whom most 
of the messages were directed. We may suppose that she 
knew them and their affairs well enough to ignore me and’ 
mine, whether we choose to regard this as conscious or un- 
conscious. But the fact is that she knew them only as fellow 
boarders at the same table and this for only a short time. 
She knew nothing of their private affairs as affected by the 
communications. The reading of my book might have 
equipped her with many facts that could have been used 
effectively without reproducing them. But the material 
seems not to have been used in any clear manner. 

The most interesting and suggestive incident in the first of 
the two sittings was the name Hugh, and its association with 
Carl. The other names were not recognizable. But the 
name Hugh was remarkably pertinent and if more had been’ 
given it might have been treated as evidential. But as I 
could not locate any of the others with certainty I could at- 
tach no value to this one. ‘The brother of a gentleman named 
Hugh had died some months before next door to us, and he 
had been deeply interested in this question. Mrs. B. knew 
absolutely nothing of the fact and could not have obtained it 
easily, if she had tried. I mention the circumstance, not as 
having importance, but as illustrating the play of Mrs. B.’s 
mind about the right things. But it is noticeable that this is. 
all buried in a mass of chaff and wandering fragmentary talk 
that has no pertinence, and the mention of names that suggest 
guessing. It is this that I am emphasizing as illustrative of 
undeveloped mediumship where it is not fraudulent, and as 
indicating the subliminal conditions through which that de- 
velopment has to be accomplished. 
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In the last two sittings the reader will remark an entirely 
different psychological characteristic. Mrs. B. had been 
working in the office, and tho she knew nothing more than 
before she came about the work done in psychic research, the 
peculiar features of her automatic writing betray the apparent 
influence of the group of personalities that purport to com- 
municate with me through other mediums. Mrs. B. had not 
read our publications, and confined her work to clerical duties. 
She was, in fact, losing all her interest in the work and paid 
no attention to its scientific aspects. It is possible that she 
might have picked up casual information from conversations 
with her about the work, but this was not of the kind to sug- 
gest the psychological characteristics that are to be remarked 
in the definite simulation psychologically of the records con- 
nected with Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Verrall and others. Mrs. B. 
had had sittings with Mrs. Smead, and perhaps, the peculiar 
features of that case may be said to lie in her subliminal. But 
only in that way can we present a plausible excuse for the 
characteristics exhibited in the last two sittings. But how- 
ever we explain them they are of interest in manifesting an 
entire change of psychological tendency in her work. It was 
also automatic writing, as the reader should observe. She 
was strongly opposed to going into a trance and did so only 
from the apparently compulsory influence from without. 
Many of the external features of her trance and writing re- 
produced aspects noticeable in Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Smead, 
and the familiar manner of addressing me was not at all her 
normal or natural manner. The reader will remark that this 
feature did not appear in the earlier sittings. It is evident 
that many of the psychological traits exhibited in Mrs. Piper 
and others where Mr. Myers and Dr. Hodgson purport to 
communicate are apparent here, and it has its interest for all 
who wish to study the development of mediumship and espe- 
cially the phenomena that have been associated with the per- 
sons named. 

It is unfortunate that no opportunity offered itself to con- 
tinue the development of Mrs. B. She was seized with a vio- 
lent antagonism to the subject, which was perhaps the accu- 
mulation of her natural prejudices against the trance. It is 
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evident, however, that the subconscious mental activities in 
the case show wholly different traits from those of the first 
two sittings. The chaff is not of the same kind. Apparently 
the active secondary personality is less effective in imposing 
its own contents on the result. We have still to assume that 
subliminal action is responsible for all of the material. But it 
is noticeable that it takes the form of more consistent de- 
ceased personalities. The manifest guessing and wandering 
is eliminated, and the persons claiming to communicate are 
well known deceased persons, Mr. Myers and Father Damien. 
Father Damien has been a frequent personality in the private 
experiences of Mrs. B. ‘The most striking suggestion of his 
reality occurred in a sitting with Mrs. Smead which Mrs. B. 
had (Proceedings, Vol. 1, pp. 654-656), where allusion was 
made to “the Father” in a manner which apparently indi- 
cated the presence of Father Damien, Mrs. Smead having 
known absolutely nothing about his relation to Mrs. B. 
With this in mind we may detect the interest which attaches 
to his apparent attempt to communicate in this instance. But 
whatever the theory to account for the facts—and there is not 
satisfactory evidence of the supernormal—it is quite apparent 
that the psychological characteristics are not those in which 
Mrs. B.’s subliminal processes play the same roll as in the 
first two sittings recorded. That is the only fact to be em- 


phasized and it matters not what interpretation we place upon 
them. 


DETAILED RECORDS. 
Record of Experiment with Mrs. B. 


New York, June 22nd, 1905. 

I met Mrs. B. a few evenings ago in consequence of a con- 
versation with Mr. Charles Ralph Fay, an Associate of the 
American Branch of the S. P. R. He told me of some ex- 
periences with her and I expressed my desire to see her. I 
found her experiences so interesting that I arranged for an ex- 
periment on the evening indicated above, tho I am copying 
my notes the next morning. Mrs. B. is a southern lady, and 
is not a professional psychic. She does not believe that such 
a gift should be used for gain. She has for a long time been 
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able to obtain impressions that often have an interesting coin- 
cidental value, and only recently exhibited the trance. She 
has been so fearful of this, however, that she has discouraged 
it. In my experiment last night she apparently did not go 
into a trance, but the existence of some amnesia in regard to 
certain incidents rather indicated that she was at least par- 
tially entranced. 

Mrs. B. is stopping at a private hotel in this city and in 
the absence of Mr. Fay, who was expected to be present, in- 
vited a gentleman and lady who are boarding in the house, 
and whom she had met since coming there. ‘They were a 
Mr. and Mrs. K., both of them apparently very good people. 
Mr. K. is in the insurance business. Mrs. B. has known noth- 
ing of them except in the casual way of such places. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. B. has to have the light turned down 
to effect anything. She has done automatic writing recently, 
but there was no tendency to this last night. She represented 
vocal messages. We sat quietly for a few minutes after the 
light was turned down and I took notes the best I could, tho 
they are not quite so complete as is desirable. But they are 
full enough for all practical purposes. 


The first thing Mrs. B. remarked was the appearance of a man 
back of Mr. K. and in a moment she got the name William, then 
James, then James William or William James, as she said, and 
asked herself who it was. No reply coming at once she then said 
she got William, James, and Henry. In a moment she gave the 
name Newton, and after a little pause remarked that it was not 
Newton but Milton, and felt assured of this. She then said that 
William went out of life suddenly. Mr. K. was asked by me if 
this was pertinent to any one he knew, and he replied that it was, 
saying that it would apply to his father, and Mrs. B. at once said 
that he said he was his father. She then went on to say that the 
man showed a long envelope and three papers sealed in it, and 
asked him what it was. She then said there was some trouble 
about the sale of some property a few years before his death. 
There were two deeds drawn up. Then Mrs. B. said to the com- 
municator: 

“T can’t see it distinctly.” 

After a pause she remarked, one fell into the possession of 
a man to whom it did not belong, and the other to a person in- 
volved and thoroughly dishonest. Your father feels that a wrong 
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has been done and he could have explained it, but he did not do 
so for personal reasons which he had for keeping it quiet. He 
wants you to investigate the matter. The deed is ina safe. He 
died of heart disease. [No.] He died suddenly, as I feel a clutch 
at my throat. [Mr. K. admitted that the father died rather sud- 
denly after an illness of three days, and the first illness of his life. 
But it was not heart disease. ] 


There was then a return to the name William James, and I 
said | recognized such a person, but without hinting anything as 
to what I had in mind, and she remarked that the person was liv- 
ing. I then asked: “ Why do you mention him?” and the reply 
was that this minute he was discussing my doctrine. 

Then Mrs. B. seemed to see a pockmarked man present, whom 
she noticed the first evening I called but whom I could not rec- 
ognize. She said that evening that he belonged to my early life. 
I have a faint recollection of such a person, but not distinct 
enough to remove the accusation that it might be an illusion. He 
was said again to have been associated with my childhood, that 
he was a dark man, square jaw, swarthy skin and a mark like a 
cut in his forehead. I have no clear recognition of any one to 
whom these incidents would apply. 


Then Mrs. B. seemed to see a handsome woman near Mrs. K., 
with a pleasing manner, gentle and happy, tall, dignified and with 
her hand on the chair. 

(Was she dark?) 

Yes. 

Then in a moment came the name, “ Theodore Wren.” 

None of us recognized any such person and I resolved to try 
the experiment for which I had come and whose character I had 
not hinted at any time. It was to place my wife’s wedding ring 
in Mrs. B.’s hand and await results. I here placed the ring in 
Mrs. B.’s hand. She at once withdrew in a kind of shock and 
exclaimed: “ Oh, what a charge of electricity I get. I am going 
out into a dark place. I feel dreadfully afraid, but the trouble is 
all over. I feel trouble in my head. Mrs. B. holds her head as if 
in pain. [Pause.| Why, I am going down into the water to the 
waist. I feel cold and clammy. It seems dreadful. What is it? 
[holding her head] I seem in a curious place. There are queer 
people all around me. I see lots of little faces. It seems a sort 
of holiday and far distant as if in Switzerland or Austria. It isa 
terrible journey to get here. Iam not stationary, but restless and 
constantly moving. [Ring given back to me, seemed painful.] I 
feel a sense of clamminess and as if wading in water. I never get 
anywhere. Now I am on shore and my feet feel firm. I see 
something dark again, and am going into a mine. 

(Who says this?) 
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Theodore Wren. He has taken me all the way to show me 
where a streak of gold ore is. I don’t know where it is. 

Now I seem to be in a cell or prison. Some one is in great 
distress. 

[Mrs. B. remarked pain and soreness in head and hands. I 
asked what was the matter. ] 

I don’t know why [Ring given again.] I don’t know why 
some one is * * * Influences want me to take this. This is 
a woman. 

(Describe her.) 

Gentle spirit, slender, light hair, benign influence, but not any 
great force of character. ‘There is something frightfully sad. It 
was an unfinished life. 

(Give the name.) 

Elsie. ‘There are two other influences, one older and one 
younger. Older’s name is James, younger gives no name, but 
shows a scrap book full of advertising cards. [Mrs. B. here ex- 
pressed her amusement at such an incident and laughed. ] 

{I here placed another ring in Mrs. B.’s hand. It was the 
property of a friend whose wife’s it was. ] 

This has been the property of some one living. It belongs to 
him. 

(I don’t know.) [I was uncertain at the time. ] 

It has been worn by the living, by the person who owned it. 
I feel distinctly the presence of an old lady. She seems stooped 
and wears a shawl. There has been a number of accidents in 
connection with this. Who is Hugh? 

(Go ahead. Get the rest of the name.) 

Last name begins with W. I hear another name Duke. 
Sounds like Duke. 

(Who is with you?) 

Louise. I get Carl very distinctly. Altimer. * * Altemus, 
* * Thatcher, Altemus Thatcher. [Pause.] I feel such a con- 
fusion and pain in the back of my head. I cannot do anything 
since I had that bad influence.” 


I here decided to close the experiment and took the ring 
and put it away. 

Mr. K. said that the allusion to his father was pertinent 
and that there had been considerable trouble with some prop- 
erty in regard to its title. The reference to the deeds was not 
perfectly clear, but the incidents were otherwise correct and 
the confusion had to be settled, as he thought, with some in- 
justice to the children. 

There was nothing pertinent in the references called out 
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by my wife’s ring except the allusion to trouble in the head 
and pain all over the body, which was mentioned after the sit- 
ting was over. I could treat the allusion to a holiday scene 
in a foreign country as pertinent if I could suppose it a de- 
lirious dream on the part of my wife, as she was fond of such 
scenes in her sojourn abroad. She suffered terribly in her 
illness of cerebro-spinal meningitis, and as I have recorded 
elsewhere, this ring was taken from her person when she was 
in a comatose condition. Her sufferings were especially in 
the head and back. I do not know of any pertinence in the 
other incidents associated. 


There does not seem to be any pertinence or truth in the 
statements called out by the second ring. I do not know 
whether the names mentioned at the close of the sitting have 
any reference to the giver of this ring or not. I can settle 
this matter only by inquiry. 

The mention of the name Hugh was quite significant and 
pertinent, if only I could have had more detail associated with 
it. The fact that the German name Carl came in connection 
with it was interesting. The remainder of the name did not 
suggest anything. But while the name Hugh, living brother 
of a gentleman who had died some months previously near 
my home and who was interested in this subject, was sug- 
gestive there are no accompaniments to give it evidential 
value and hence must be set down to guessing. The confu- 


sion, however, at this point was interesting, tho no point can 
be made of it. 


519 West 149th St., New York, Oct. 30th, 1905. 

I arranged some time ago to have an experiment which 
would test Mrs. B.’s mediumistic powers. My arrangement 
was made without telling her the nature of the experiment. 
She was simply to come to my house and sit here with me for 
two hours, from 10 A. M. to 12 M. simultaneously with a 
sitting by Dr. Hodgson with Mrs. Piper. In the meantime 
I arranged with Dr. Hodgson to make my experiment coin- 
cide with his. He chose today, Oct. 30th, the first sitting of 
the season with Mrs. Piper. My plan was simply to remain 
quiet and permit anything that might occur spontaneously. 
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If Mrs. B. went into a trance and gave messages, well, and if 
not, well. The following is a record of what occurred here 
at this end of the line and in New York. 


We sat down at 10.05 and at 10.15 Mrs. B. said she heard the 
words: “ Are you ready.” In the meantime I had placed a ring 
in her lap, the wedding ring of my wife, as a means of influence, 
if that were possible, for establishing connection with Boston, 
having sent to Dr. Hodgson a glove of Mrs. B.’s to help at that 
end. 

[At 10.20 Mrs. B. without any evidence of trance gave the 
following as her feelings and impressions. | 

“T feel a curious pain in the back of my head. It connects 
me with a person that does not impress me. I am not certain of 
the influence whether it is male or female. It is a rather crushing 
personality. 

(What do you mean by crushing?) 

Why, if here I would not talk much, critical and not especially 
scrupulous in some ways. You will have to bear what I say. 
This is a friend of yours. The influence takes me to a place with 
books standing in the middle of the floor, an attractive room. Is 
Emily directly or indirectly in touch with you? 

(No, I do not recall anyone directly or indirectly related to 
me by that name.) 

I get the strong influence of a woman about your height, light 
brown hair little crumpled on forehead, peculiar nose, face after 
illness drawn, eyes penetrating, wearing glasses, and is standing 
near you over the right shoulder. Every time she looks up a 
warm feeling comes over me and passes off just as quickly. Now 
she makes a movement of a pencil as if to write along with you. 

(Maybe that is a hint for you to try.)” 


[ Mrs. B. assented and I placed a pad on the chair arm and 
gave her a pencil, but nothing came. An interval of quiet 
followed and finally the following occurred. | 


“T see a scroll full of Hebrew characters and I hear a voice say 
distinctly: Two and two do not always make four, at times they 
make five. The difficulty in every human mind is to realize this 
extra one, but it is found in every thing. Human mind * * 
Will should be made all powerful. System of things is changing 
on customary lines, it is clear to some, but not to others. Not be- 
cause of inability, but of unwillingness to do it. Traditions are 
excellent things, but many should be buried to whom they be- 
long. Light, life, truth should be the leading systems. This 
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scroll is rolled up and there is another. Cast away fear, and be 
shod in preparation of the gospel of peace. A few, a little hand- 
ful selected from the masses to lead the misguided ones into per- 
fect peace. In the sunlight of God’s world each one should be left 
to do his own deeds, to stretch out to his brothers a hand of com- 
fort and sustenance. There is a day to come of perplexities, 
trials, schisms. Charge them to be strong, to hold firmly their 
part of the advantage, give place to nothing that demoralizes. 
Two things make sure of. Bring thy own soul out clearly into 
the light, then lead others into the same sunlight. It grows 
brighter or we advance from darkness. The cloudland just 
around you. Fear not, hope on, trust, believe.” 


At this point Mrs. B. seemed to come out of a trance and 
said that she did not remember anything she had said, but 
that she felt a great weight of sorrow and trouble over her, a 


feeling which she said was usual as she came out of the 
trance. 


[We then sat talking to wait for the end of the two hours 
and presently the following impression came. ] 


“The owner of this ring [was not told its owner.] went out 
with much suffering, but clearness of vision and exalted power of 
mind. She had but two desires. I think the person to whom this 
ring belonged was the personality I saw. Something was said 
* * Did you ever have a conversation with this person about 
writing some particular work? 

(I do not recall any. Yes, perhaps I did.) 

It is indistinct, as there is a great distance between me and 
this person. There has been in your mind the last year, and es- 
pecially the last six months, new plans, one is paramount and is 
doubtful. There is a little cloud over you. Whatever plan it is 
pleases her much, but there is doubt about it as to completion. Is 
that word right? Yes, that is it. 

I see three circles of light. Each presents a picture. The 
three plans work out differently from what you expect. This in- 
fluence is pleasant. I get a warm feeling. Don’t be too precip- 
itous. Caution in one of these things will be best. Is it a per- 
sonal matter? 

(Not in any sense except that all my plans are personal.) 

She approves but it is uncertain whether it will be carried out. 


Financial conditions will not be so hazy. Next year they will be 
better.” 


As Mrs. B. arose to leave she saw two photographs on the 
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mantle-piece and looking at one, that of my wife, exclaimed 
in surprise that this was the personality that was present and 
remarked that the face was exactly hers and said that the 
nose was precisely what she had seen. 

The picture was there when she came in, and Mrs. B. 
knew that I had lost my wife. My wife wore no spectacles 
in life. Ido not think there was in fact anything fraudulent 
in her statements. Mrs. B. is a perfect lady, but as the pic- 
ture was in view as she came into the room and she knew 
that my wife was not living, association and inference would 
easily account for the identification, whether we chose to re- 
gard it as conscious or unconscious. 

Mrs. B. had read my last book, “ Science and a Future 
Life,” in which allusion to the death of my wife is madé and 
I have talked of the fact to her personally. Her description 
of my wife in so far as regards her hair and eyes was correct, 
but nothing else would suggest her identity, save size. None 
of the facts mentioned, however, are evidential of that iden- 
tity, except the peculiarity in the nose, and this might have 
been caught by a glance at the picture before sitting down. 
The picture could not be seen from where Mrs. B. was sitting. 
This peculiarity in the nose cannot be described easily. My 
three children have inherited it, the characteristic not being 
a mark on my side of the family. 

The references to my plans are too vague to consider 
worthy of remark. It is true that within the last year, espe- 
cially the last six months, I have had certain new plans in 
mind, but I imagine this is true of all persons whatsoever, and 
as nothing definite was said about them I might select a 
number of plans and group any three of them to suit. But I 
attach no weight to mention of them, as I have no reason to 
believe that what I should select would be those intended, if 
any were really intended. Just guessing is the judgment 
that we should have to pass upon the incident, tho we ex- 
empted Mrs. B. from any conscious guessing. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


P. S.—I recall after the sitting that the name “ Emily” 


was given me by the same “communicator” in my sitting 
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with Miss W in 1902, and I could not give it the proper 
relevance, as my wife was not accustomed to call the person 
possibly intended by that name. ‘There is no natural rele- 
vance for it here. Hence I treat it as a piece of guessing or 
an act ascribable to that source, tho I do not think it was any 
conscious guessing by Mrs. B. 
}. 

Emma is also the name of a friend of Mrs. B. who was 
boarding in the same house at the time and this lady was the 
object of some interesting experiences by Mrs. B. later that 
were previsionary. ‘They referred to a very critical difficulty 
in connection with her health. Possibly the name was a 


recollection of this friend and may be set down to subliminal 
action. 


November 2nd, 1905. 

[ have just learned in a conversation with Mrs. B. that she 
was badly nauseated on the occasion of the experiment. 
What it was that nauseated her she does not know, but thinks 
it was some unpleasantness in the surroundings. 


J. 


New York, June 26th, 1907. Time, 10.15 A. M. 

While at her work Mrs. B. remarked that I had brought a 
man in with me, having come in from an errand a few minutes 
before. I asked her to describe him. She could only say 
that he wore a black suit and a black watch guard. I sug- 
gested trying a trance sitting, as I thought I might be able 
to make suggestions which would prove beneficial physically 
to Mrs. B. who suffers from a number of troubles. But she 
was reluctant to accept the suggestion and fought off the 
tendency to go into atrance. I urged it again, however, and 
she still resisted it, using her hands as if trying to remove 
threads away from her head and asking the man to go away 
whom she had said had come from behind me to her and had 
placed his hands on her shoulders and appeared now on one 
side of her face and now on the other. 

The first indication of the oncoming influence was a little 
scream by Mrs. B. and a statement that some one had patted 
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her on the cheeks. It was this that led to her statement that 
a man had come into the house with me. Finally I persuaded 
her to try the sitting and I made the preparations for it, ar- 
ranging things precisely as I do in my other experiments for 
automatic writing. 

It was some minutes before she went into the trance, and 
the shout of my little boy once startled her as she was going 
in and I feared it would defeat the experiment. But in a few 
minutes she went into a trance, and the following occurred. 
Just before the trance she remarked seeing letters in front of 
her eyes And slowly spelled them out after saying they were 
Greek letters which she had seen before. They were P X E 
ORR. When the trance came on the arm twitched a little 
as if becoming possessed and in a moment gave a rolling mo- 
tion and I interpreted it as asking for a pencil. This was 
placed in the hand and in a few seconds the hand pounded the 
table precisely in the manner of Rector in the Piper case and 
I noted the resemblance. Then the writing began. 


“that was [‘ that’ read as ‘ what ’] that was hard work. 

(Yes, I expect so.) 

but I was determined to accomplish it. 

(Yes.) 

without [not read] without more delay. Somethings are not 
wise to force Hyslop. 

(Yes, I understand. Was there any force here?) 

Yes, quite a little. 

(Do you mean that I did the forcing?) 

Yes. 

(Well, I did not intend it.) 

You must realize that. 

(All right. Shall we stop?) 

a different degree of sensi * * [pencil ran off paper] sensi- 
tiveness will bring a differing result in the end. 

(Yes, I only proposed this with the hope that she could be 
benefitted and if you think not I shall desist at once. I shall obey 
your orders. ) 

I was brought here by a man who seems to be most anxious to 
do or say some one thing. 

(Yes, who says this?) 

Myers. 

(Good, that is what I wanted to know.) 

Who is it? 
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Naturalising the Supernatural. 


(I do not know, neither does the light.) 

Yes, she [* she’ read ‘he ’] she does. 

(All right. She did not recognize the apparition.) 

+ [sign of cross made and pounding table as in assent. ] 

( Yes.) 

+ [sign of cross again.] [Pause.] 

(Do you mean Imperator?) 

Send * * * * * [writing became rapid and undecipher- 

able for several words.] Go away, go away * * * * * 
{ Pause, then writing was resumed in the slow and deliberate man- 
ner of Mr Myers.] [Hand pounded.] I see now my own at- 
tempt was well worth while. What is the trouble. [The writing 
suddenly changed into rapid writing and I could not read it.]| 

(It did not seem to be yours.) 

No, it was not mine. I am much interested and concerned as 
well, for I see farther than my nose, Hyslop. 

(All right. What about, please?) 

The possible developments in a certain direction. Yes [in 
response to delayed reading of * direction.’] 

(What direction?) 

of formulative conclusions [not read] conclusions deductive 
{not read.| deductive evidence and the clear expression of un- 
biased [read ‘ unblased’] unbiased [read ‘ unfeared *] no unbiased 
truth intelligently and clearly and simply expressed. + [Pause.] 

(Do you refer to what I have been writing?) 

No, I refer to somethings | want you to write. 

(Good. ) 

No more now. the the light isinacl * * [pencil ran off 
paper.| is in a cloud. 

(Yes, I understand. Can her physique be improved so that 
she can do this work?) 

I most earn * * I most earnestly trust [pencil ran off 
paper| trust so, for the air [read ‘can’] air is fre * * [pencil 
ran off paper.| fresh clear and true. near her soul light * * 

(Good, do all you can for her.) 


| Hand threw down pencil as in Piper and 
other cases, fingers stretched as if weary and soon came out of 
trance. | 


Mrs. B. tells me that Father Damien, who has been a con- 
trol in her trances, has often made the cross and pounded his 
hand in the way described. This she told without suggestion 
from me. Cf. Proceedings, Voi. I, pp. 654-656. 


JAMES H. HYSLOP. 
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Feb. 27, 1907. 
[scrawls.] Do not play at cross purposes, it is against 
* * * * what * * * * Hyslop you are much m 
[pencil ran off paper] much mistaken about * * in the things 
whic [pencil ran off paper] which are most important too [?] for 
* * [a you?] matter now discuss, but [?] * * only you 
° ? I am sorry for it is most imp . . [pencil ran off 
paper] important. 

Now I will try once more. I want the greatest care used used 
care used * * la I am most anxious that this light 
sh [pencil ran off paper] should be used most you should {erased 
from “ should ”| I amost [am most] anxious that this light should 
be treated with [not read] be treated with the utmost care. [in- 
correctly read] No, I did not say that. I am most anxious that 
this [that this] light should be treated with most care for reasons 
we have of our . . [sheet changed.] We have a work for 
her to do alone all alone, do not tell her w * * what has been 
written by her so sensitive is in touch with her sensitive soul is up 
in touch with us all the * [sheet changed] I am going to use 
heher [her] to do some special work so try to watch over her with 
a [?] careful guard. There are three ways in which she can b 
[pencil ran off sheet] be used to to li [pencil ran off sheet] lift up 
all that [sheet changed and pause] the friend who is supper ‘ing 
her as an nea [pencil ran off sheet] near spirit as near spirit also 


cannot stay now [?]. She is growing * * will come again 
soon important. 


* * 


DAMIEN. 
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Editorial. 


EDITORIAL. 


A year or more ago a story went the rounds of the news- 
papers to the effect that a skeleton had been found on the site 
of the house in which the Fox sisters had lived, confirming 
the report that a man had been killed there and had afterward 
made himself manifest through the raps of the Fox sisters. 
The story did not seem to merit any special attention, but as 
it has been mentioned in Mr. Carrington’s “Coming Science,” 
with some credence, it may be well to call attention to a per- 
sonal investigation of the incident by a physician of our ac- 
quaintance. He was asked by the editor of the “Occult Re- 
view” to look into the incident at the time. He reports to us 
that he found a number of bones there, but that there were 
only a few ribs with odds and ends of bones and among them 
a superabundance of some and a deficiency of others. Among 
them also were some chicken bones. There was nothing 
about the premises to indicate that they had been buried 
there, but might have been put there by boys in sport. He 
also reports that within a few days past he has learned that a 
certain person near the place had put the bones there as a 
practical joke and is now too much ashamed of it to confess it. 
Whether there is any better foundation for these incidents 
than for the original story it is not possible to decide, but it 
is certain that the probabilities that there is anything more 
than a casual coincidence or than a trick played on the credu- 
lity of the defenders of the Fox sisters are very much shaded. 


! 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld at his own request. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPERIENCES. 


[The following experiences were put on record with me 
very soon after their occurrence. Some of them are possibly 
telepathic and one of them is a good illustration of chance 
coincidence. The lady who reports them has an important 
position which might be more specifically indicated but for 
the necessity of privacy inthe name. She is a woman of con- 
siderable intelligence, and has reported other experiences to 
me which will receive notice at some later date. The present 
incidents are of that trivial character which causes as much 
perplexity in an explanation of them as they suggest the 
supernormal. Why a mind that can apparently receive super- 
normal impressions can do so only in this casual manner is 
one of the puzzles of this problem. One would have to in- 
vent a sort of teleological theory to account for them, when 
he feels that they are not due to chance, and even then he 
would probably introduce as much perplexity into the case as 
he removes. But this peculiarity aside, the incidents seem 
not to have been due to chance and that is perhaps as much 
as can be said regarding them. 

Miss B———— wrote me that she had had an interesting 
experience and on my request made a record of it. The 
following is her record and with it came the letter of her 
friend written about the time of the experience and confirm- 
ing her own account.—Editor. ] 


Possible Telepathy. 
April 3. 
About seven or eight weeks ago, I dreamed I had a conversa- 
tion with the editor of a certain daily newspaper in which I told 
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him that a photographer had made a portrait of a member of my 
family, a pretty young girl, which he considered the best work he 
had done; and which | thought ought to be published in his news- 
paper. In the morning the absurdity of the dream made me 
laugh. Such a picture had been taken of my relative and the 
photographer had made the remark, but the young editor to 
whom I| thought | was talking in my dream, was only a reporter 
on the paper and not an editor. 

Recently, to be more accurate, within a week, I have written 
an article for the paper in question, and learned that the reporter 
with whom I had a slight acquaintance had been promoted to 
an editorship the first of the year. Last evening, April 2, 1907, I 
called to see him in relation to another article on which I am en- 
gaged. After talking over and settling business matters we 
chatted for a few minutes, when the young man picked up some 
photographs on his desk, showed them to me, and said they had 
been sent in to the paper in expectation of winning prizes in a 
“beauty contest’? which the paper was running. | criticized 
them, and then remarked that a relative of mine, considered a 
pretty girl, had recently been photographed by a man who stated 
that her photograph was the best work he had done, and jest- 
ingly said to the editor that he “ ought to publish it.” He was. 
interested at once and wanted to see the picture. Then I left, 
promising him to speak to the young lady in question. The 
young man was the same one with whom I| had the conversation 
in the dream. Now comes the curious part. That conversation 
took place between six and seven P. M. last evening. The mem- 
ory of my dream has just occurred to me, Io A. M., April 3, 1907, 
and I hasten to write it before forgetting. It is as distinct as it 
was the morning after I dreamed it, but why did I not think of it 
when I| was talking with the man, or later in the evening? Why 
should it occur to me now with such vivid distinctiveness and 
cause me to gasp with surprise, that I held with the individual of 
my dream the exact conversation of that dream, done without 
premeditation and brought about by an accidental circumstance? 


AGNES C. B 


[The following letter locates the date of the experience 
with some definiteness, and was enclosed by Miss B 
with her account.—Editor. | 


Boston, Mass., March 3, 1907. 


My dear Miss B :—It was very kind of you to write- 
about the Japanese story. If I were in the Sunday department I 
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certainly should want it, but I’m on a job now. I have sent your 
note to Mr. Buxton, the Sunday editor, and he will write you. 
Faithfully yours, 


W. R. ELLIS. 


[The following letter was in reply to inquiries for infor- 
mation upon certain points in connection with the account. 
The answers explain themselves. ‘The incident was so trivial 
and out of the normal run of intellectual interests that I 
thought to trace a possible tertiwm quid in the explanation. 
The reader will observe, however, that no trace of such was 
found.—Editor. ] 


Boston, April 26th, 1907. 
Answer to question regarding the date of dream. 

The pictures were taken February 12, 1907, and the proofs re- 
ceived about three days later, when the photographer’s remark as 
to his work was then repeated to me. The dream occurred within 
a week or at the most a week and a half later. Up to the 4th of 
March I had believed Dr. Ellis was the Sunday Editor, in which 
edition of the paper the Beauty contest was held. March 4, I 
received a note from him, which I enclose, telling me that Mr. 
Buxton now holds the position. I am very positive that at the 
time of the dream I did not know Mr. Buxton held the position of 
Sunday editor. ‘That was one of the points, I distinctly remem- 
ber, which made the dream seem so ridiculous the next morning. 


Answer to question regarding further details. 


I do not remember anything else, such as surroundings, or a 
third person being present, nothing but the conversation and the 
person with whom I had it. 


Answer to question whether the dream had been told to anyone 
else. 


No. I mentioned it to no one. Simply dismissed it from my 
mind as too ridiculous for further thought. 


Answer to question whether incident could be traced to any mu- 
tual friend deceased. 
None to my knowledge. 


Answer to whether the lady would try a mediumistic experiment. 

I should be very glad indeed to try the experiment as you sug- 
gest. I have had only one such experience and it was such an 
evident imposture that it was humorous. It would be exceed- 
ingly interesting to try a medium who could not gain information 
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about me beforehand. I have no sympathy with Spiritualism as 
a religion, but as a mystery to be fathomed it excites my curiosity. 
I have met many so-called “ psychics” in my business life and 
the greater number have impressed me as frauds, self-deceivers, 
or mentally unbalanced people—unhealthy and neurotic. One 
woman | remember who used to come here and talk to me, told 
me that | “ disturbed ” her—that I was “too electric.” Another 
one not long ago insisted that “the guides” told her to give me 
one of her circulars here in the library, and then launched into 
a wild-eyed tirade against the religious faith I hold. It was very 
ludicrous. I have always thought I would like to be present at 
a sitting with Mrs. Piper, as all accounts agree in believing her 
perfectly honest and not addicted to dramatic scenes. 


Answer to question when editor thought of contest. 


Appended is the Editor’s answer, received April 25: Also the 
sheet announcing contest cut from the Herald of February 24, 
1907. Iam much surprised at that date, not knowing it until to- 
day (April 26, 1907), as it seems to bear out the telepathic the- 
ory, in connection with the other dates. I do not read the Herald 
except in rare cases, so could not have seen the announcement. 


[The following is the letter referred to above and confirm- 
ing the date which establishes the coincidence.—Editor. ] 


Boston, Mass., April 24, 1907. 
Dear Miss B :—I am afraid that at present I shall have 
to return an editorial “non possumus” to your queries. I shall 
look up the files to learn when the Herald began the beauty con- 
test, but I really could not say when the idea first hit our cerebra. 
I am glad you liked the picture, the story of the Tokio library, 

I want to thank you. 
Very truly, 
F. W. BUXTON. 


Impression. 


Boston, April 18, 1907. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—During the past two years I have been interested 
in psychic phenomena to the extent of reading everything I can 
on the subject, and knowing your interest in recording occur- 
rences out of the normal, I enclose the following experience, 
which I think sufficiently curious to be worth recording. If at 
any time you should wish to publish it I prefer that my name 
should be suppressed, owing to my public position and the curi- 
osity seekers such publication would attract. The manner in 
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which | came to take an interest in such matters, may perhaps be 
worth telling you. 

A copy of the book, “ Mrs. Piper and the Society for Psychical 
Research ” was among a number I was examining, before they 
were ready for the public. I had never read anything on Spir- 
itualism, having only the vaguest idea of the subject. As | 
flipped the pages, | read a sentence here and there which seemed 
so interesting that I concluded to read the book and took it home 
that evening. It proved of absorbing interest. As I read of 
George Pelham there flashed before my mental vision the face of 
a man whom I used to see at the old Library on Boylston Street, 
perhaps a dozen years ago, named George P , and whom I 
did not remember seeing for some time I could not dissociate 
this George P from the George Pelham of the book and 
did not know the reason why. In the morning I looked up 
George P. and found he had died, ten years ago, I think it 
was, from a fall from his horse. This was such startling informa- 
tion, | am quite sure | did not know it before, that | wrote to Mr. 
‘Hodgson asking if George Pelham and George P were the 
same and telling him the reason for my query. He answered 
that I was correct. ‘That the name had been changed for family 
reasons. Of course the simiiarity of the names may have caused 
me to make a guess, but why should the man’s face appear? 

Since then, time after time, I have tried to recall that face to 
my memory, but without success. My memory refuses to bring 
it back. 

About that time, it was three years ago, | was very much 
worried and also very unhappy over the conduct of a near rela- 
tive and not in good physical condition, which may have ac- 
counted for my susceptibility. But always, from a child, I have 
had a peculiar prophetic clearness of vision in regard to people, 
which when acted upon is invariably correct. As my work is 
helping people find what they want and don’t know, suggesting 
and supplying material on every conceivable subject, naturally 
such faculties are fully developed. . 

In the hope that my communication may be of service to you 
in your researches, | remain 


Very truly yours, 
AGNES C. B———. 


Mediumistic. 


[The following incident is difficult to classify. I have de- 
scribed it as mediumistic because those who seem so qualified 
often exhibit precisely the phenomena here mentioned. I 
was not able to secure Miss Whiting’s confirmation at the 
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time and it is now too late to trust implicitly any corrobor- 
ative statement. Nor does it make any special difference, 
since no evidential incident is involved. What has interested 
me has been the fact of the experience by Miss B 
which is so common among those mediumistically consti- 
tuted.—Editor. ] 

The following narrative may also be of some interest as 
it can be substantiated. 


One evening the past October, I dined with Miss Lillian 
Whiting at the Brunswick, in this city. After dinner we sat in 
her apartments and chatted of various matters, commonplace and 
literary. She extinguished the electric lights as we both wished 
to watch the spurt of flame, which at intervals shot upwards from 
the gas works across the river in Cambridge and which Miss 
Whiting said she had named “ her Vesuvius.” I had heard from 
others of some curious psychic experiences which Miss Whiting 
said she had with the spirt of Kate Field, deceased. I knew there 
was such a book as “ After Her Death,” but I had never read it 
and knew nothing of its contents. As conversation lagged, I 
asked Miss Whiting to tell me something of her experiences with 
the deceased Kate Field. She did, and told me, with a few varia- 
tions what is contained in the book mentioned above. I was very 
much interested to hear the story from Miss Whiting. Near the 
close of the narrative, for an instant, I had a curious numb feeling 
run through my left arm, similar to the shock experienced from 
grasping the handles of an electric battery. It was such a strange 
happening that when Miss Whiting finished I told her of it, and 
her reply somewhat staggered me, for she said, “ Oh, yes. Kate 
is here, I felt her. That’s how I know. She doesn’t mean to 
give that little shock, but she can’t help it.” I could hardly ac- 
cept it with the same equanimity that Miss Whiting did. Never 
before nor since has the same feeling come. As I was resting 
easily in a comfortable chair, it could not be numbness resulting 
from cramp—it did not last long enough. 

Another experience in which Miss Whiting participated. 
Sometime in November of the past year, I do not remember the 
exact date, Miss Whiting left Boston for Italy to remain indefi- 
nately. Although we are friendly there has never been any great 
intimacy, not enough to keep her constantly in my thoughts. 
December 8 was a very busy Saturday and I was occupied as 
usual with many people and various questions, but during the 
greater part of the day the thought of Miss Whiting was ever 
present. I made a mark on my calendar and remarked to myself 
that she must have been thinking of me at that time. December 
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24th I received a letter from her, and the date of the letter head 
was “December 8, 1906, on board S. S. Republic.” Unfortu- 
nately I have thrown away the calendar, but still have the letter. 
The incident was so marked and seemed such a good example of 
telepathy that I related it to Miss Whiting in my answer. 


AGNES C. B ‘ 


A Curious Coincidence. 


May 11, 1907. 1.40 P. M. 

About five minutes ago, as I was not very busy, the thought 
occurred to me to look up the library number of Dr. Morton 
Prince’s book on “ The Dissociation of a Personality” and if it 
looked interesting to take it home over Sunday. While using 
the catalogue drawer and when just about to write the number on 
a slip, a man, evidently a messenger from someone, handed me a 
library card over which was a slip of paper on which was written 
a request that a life of Tennyson in one volume, if not in one, in 
two, be sent, also a critical work on Tennyson by Wilfred Mus- 
tard. I looked up the numbers in the catalogue, found the library 
did not have the work by Mustard, all the while keeping the mem- 
orandum over the library card. It is customary to write for 
messengers on the library slip the name on the card, and this I 
proceeded to do, when much to my surprise found that the card 
name read “ Dr. Morton Prince, 458 Beacon St.” 


AGNES C. B 


| 
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